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The Smart Equestrienne Rides in 
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And in our newly enlarged Riding Habit Section she 
will find habits fashioned after the very ones adopted 
by the smartest English sportswomen. 
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In your club dining-room Syracuse China 
will give not only appropriate beauty, but 
also gratifying economy. Its precise shape 
assures firm stacking. Its strength, without 
bulk, gives unusual freedom from breaking, 
chipping and cracking. There are many pat- 
terns especially designed for club use, or you 
may order Syracuse China with your own 
crest or monogram. Write for complete in- 
formation, 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
58 E. Washington St., 342 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ili. New York City 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman C1tTIzEN 







merica'’s most famous dessert 






Is your husband “particular” about 
desserts? Most men are, and they like 
variety too. That’s why Jell-O is a pop- 
ular dessert among men, for it is health- 
fully sweet and can be served plain or 
with fruit, nuts and whipped cream. 
Serve Jell-O for supper tonight. 
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Fullness with movement 
but fullness that maintains 
the slender line is the 
achievement of this new 
ampleur silhouette just in- 
troduced in Paris and 
smartly illustrated in this 
finely tucked silk crépe 
gown originated by Vionnét 
and copied by us. 
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| 
The Americas | 
| 


afford a great field for the investor. From the Chile Cedulas 8s (The Chilean 
Government Mortgage Bank) to the Newfoundland Government 5s, there is a 
wide range of investment, covering virtually every class of security. The largest 
American-owned railway outside of the United States is the International Rail- 
ways of Central America, which extends across the entire continent. The 
railway serves a territory about the size of California, with a population of over 
3,000,000. The territory served includes the rich banana lands of the United 
| Fruit Company, the coffee and sugar producing districts, and the productive, 
| semi-tropical farm lands of Salvador and Guatemala. The delicate, perishable 

products of the land were formerly grown in limited amounts only, and the 
usual method of transportation was in bales, upon the backs of men and burros. 
Since the organization of the International Railways of Central America and 
the extension of rapid transportation facilities for moving perishable freight, 
production has steadily increased. The earnings of the railway company have 


increased over 50 per cent since 1921. 
Messrs. F. J. Lisman & Company, members of the New York Stock Ex- 


change, offer the following all-American bonds: 
Int. ; Int. Approx. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF a — om. ae 
CEMERAL, ARs. csecevccceess . Aus. 15 ee 

The equity behind these notes at current 

market prices is over $15,000,000 as against 

less than $4,200,000 par value of the 6s of 

1927 and 1936 outstanding. Since 1923 

the company has earned yearly, after its 

mortgage charges, funds sufficient to pay 

the interest on these 6s five times over. 








CHE CE Ain ccscveccseescoss 8% Drawings Mar. 31 8.22% 
Sinking Fund bond of the Mortgage Bank a 4 3.29% 
of Santiago, Chile. This bank is owned by Dec. 21 an 
the Chilean Government and was estab- : 
lished in 1885 for the purpose of making 
loans to landholders. These loans are se- 
cured by mortgages on real estate to an 
amount not exceeding 50 per cent of the 
value. In addition to the security of the 
mortgage, each bond is secured principal, 
interest and sinking fund by the entire re- 
sources of the bank. 


























GOVERNMENT OF NEWFOUND- 
BM ge ed phy eS eine some vataiareie Sitio 515s July 1, July 1 5.12% 
1942 Jan. 1 


Municipalities, counties, etc., have no power 
to incur indebtedness in this colony. The 
government is directly obligated for the 

entire debt. This colony is the oldest of 
the British Empire. 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA......... 5s April 1, April 
1943 Oct. 1 4.90% 
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Current Events 


March 


HE whole foreign horizon has 

been covered during the month by 
the clouds of discussion at Geneva about 
expansion of the Council of the League 
of Nations. Premier Briand fell, and 
rose again in time to take his place in 
the Council struggles. The Council 
suggested a meeting of World Court na- 
tions to discuss our reservations, with 


the United States represented, and ex- . 


citement followed. At home, a news- 
paper prohibition poll stirred contro- 
versy, nothing visible happened about 
Mexico, and the most conspicuous events 
in a rapidly moving Congress were the 
appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the Tariff Commission and the de- 
termination to hold a Senate inquiry on 
prohibition. 


The Geneva Deadlock 
* ERMANY after all is not yet a 


member of the League of Nations, 
in spite of the confident expectations of 
her delegates and apparently every one 
else, when the Council meeting began. 


A 
Dr. leading 
Osten figure 
Unden, ; 
in the 
m1 Council 
— deadlock 
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When the Locarno treaties were signed, 
Germany was given to understand that 
she would enter the Council alone; but 
secret agreements were apparently made 
by other nations—Premier Briand, of 
France, promising Poland a place, Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, of Great Britain, half 
supporting him. Spain and Brazil join- 
ed in with demands for permanent seats. 
When the storm broke, Germany took, 
and maintained, the position that she 
could with dignity accept only what she 
had been offered, and could have noth- 


ing to say about the claims of other 
countries. The storm that raged (com- 
mented upon editorially on page 24) 
at first focused on Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, torn between his semi-promises to 
France and the strong public opinion at 
home in favor of Germany’s entrance 
alone. Then the Swedish representa- 
tive, Dr. Osten Unden, was the focus 
of attention, for he stood solid for Ger- 
many against batteries of opposition— 
and one vote was enough. When both 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia offered to 
surrender their temporary seats to allow 
for the election of the clamoring claim- 
ants, it was Mello Franco, the Brazil- 
ian, who had all the unpleasant lime- 
light, with his government’s refusal to 
allow Germany’s admission without 
Brazil’s. 

Then came adjournment, and the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider 
revision of the Council’s rules so that 
such a deadlock could not occur again. 
The suggestion came from M. Briand, 
and in his speech after Brazil had finish-_ 
ed spoiling the meeting he did another 
constructive thing—he, a premier of 
France, paid high tribute to the loyalty 
and dignity of the German representa- 
tives. Such a speech will help to keep 
the Locarno spirit burning. 


M. Briand, Premier 


EFORE the League meeting could 
B start, M. Briand had to go home 
long enough to head his government 
again. A phase of the sales tax, included 
in the Administration’s tax bill, had 
been made a question of confidence, and 
the vote went against it through a com- 
bination of Socialists, Communists and 
Nationalists. The radicals were at least 
consistent in that they had voted against 
it, while the Nationalists were merely 
taking political revenge. M. Briand 
was reluctant at first to “mend the plat- 
ter they had broken,” but in the emer- 
gency, as his foreign policies were at 
stake, consented to become Premier for 
the ninth time. He returned to Geneva 
and stayed through the League meetings. 
Back in France, he had to defend his 


new Minister of the Interior, Louis 


- Malvy, against a terrific storm in the 


Chamber of Deputies, before budgets or 
financial policies could be considered. M. 
Malvy was in the same post during the 
war and the subject of charges of dis- 
loyalty—calumnies, Briand said—which 
the Nationalists revived with fury. At 
the close of a wild session M. Briand 
declared he had “a horror of politics!” 

The finance plan of the new Finance 
Minister, Raoul Peret, has been launch- 
ed. The taxes proposed are too much 
like those of M. Doumer, just fallen, 
to be popular, and the Cabinet is not ex- 
pected to last long. 


Raoul 
Peret 
French 
Finance 
Minister 
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A World Court Conference 
SUGGESTION was made by the 


League of Nations that the nations 
which belong to the World Court 
should hold a meeting and invite the 
United States to send a representative 
to interpret the reservations conditioning 
our entrance into the Court. Promptly 
there was a hullabaloo from the Court 
foes. The suggestion was misrepresent- 
ed as a League summons. Senator Borah 
said our action in consenting to join the 
Court let us in for all this and more. 
Others who are bent on trying to keep 
this country out of the Court gathered 
strength. The suggestion appeared to 
be a complete surprise, and intimations 
were sent from the State Department 
that it was not welcome. As a matter 
of fact, no American representative 
could have power to interpret or ef- 
fectively discuss the reservations. 

The intimation was accompanied by 
an oral statement that we stand ready 
to go ahead with the deferred League 
conference on disarmament. 








“The Houghton Incident’ 
[ae a excitement was 
4 


reflected in the French and, in less 
degree, the English press over reports 
of what Ambassador Houghton told 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
loggz. Mr. Houghton recently came 
home from his post as ambassador from 
the United States at the Court of St. 
James’s, for consultations. What he told 
the Government chiefs is not known, but 
stories in the Washington papers of his 
gloomy opinion of the European situa- 
tion were taken as revealing the same 
opinions he had expressed officially. The 
impression was that he considered things 


Ambassador 
Houghton 
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in a very bad way, and held Europe and 
particularly France to blame for failure 
to make better progress to peace and re- 
construction. The foreign papers took 
this very hard, blaming both the Admin- 
istration and Mr. Houghton for making 
a secret matter public, and holding Mr. 
Houghton guilty of serious unfriendli- 
ness and tactlessness, not to mention ig- 
norance of the facts. The controversy 
was promptly taken up by Congress, 
with blame and defense of the Admin- 
istration in hot exchange. Recall of the 
Ambassador was suggested, and in gen- 
eral the “Houghton incident” made the 
welkin ring for a few days. But it 
seems likely to pass along without any 
lasting significance. 


“Wet” vs. “Dry” 


HE wet and dry controversy is 
raging. A country-wide poll 
through a number of newspapers is one 
phase of the battle. In some parts of 
the country the results prove one thing, 
in some another; but they do show a 
considerable sentiment in favor of either 
repeal or modification. The dry organi- 
zations deny that such polls have valid- 
ity. Drys, they say, do not use such 
referendums, which are necessarily un- 
scientific and prejudiced. They point 
to regular elections as the consistent 
means of determining wet or dry senti- 
ment. The wets contend the contrary. 
In Congress there has been a bom- 
bardment of measures for repeal or 
modification of the Volstead law, and 
at last a resolution has been carried for 
a Senate inquiry beginning April 5, at 
which twelve days, equally divided be- 
tween the two sides, will be devoted to 
taking testimony. 


The hearing is to be, specifically, on 
proposals to amend the Constitution to 
provide that the Federal Government 
shall dispense liquors, measures to legal- 
ize light wines and beer, and to remove 
restrictions on the quantity of liquor pre- 
scribed by physicians. Senator Walsh, of 
Montana, opposed the hearing strenu- 
ously, but he is one of the two Demo- 
crats on the sub-committee in charge. 
The other Democrat is Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, and the Republicans are Sen- 
ators Means, of Colorado; Harreld, of 


Oklahoma, and Goff, of West Virginia. 


The Last of Aluminum? 


S the country satisfied with the con- 

clusion of the aluminum case? The 
Senate officially is, by a vote of 36 to 
33, against the report of Senator 
Walsh’s Judiciary Committee in favor 
of a Senate investigation. A resolution 
was all ready to offer, authorizing the 
President to appoint special counsel to 
bring the case before a grand jury, with 
the idea that an indictment would re- 
sult. But of course it was not made. 
Two Democrats, Senators Bruce and 
Blease, voted with the regular Republi- 
cans against the Walsh report. In the 
debate, Senator Reed, of Pittsburgh, 
threw the whole matter into confusion 
by suddenly contending that the Mel- 
lons aren’t the Aluminum Company and 
Secretary Mellon hasn’t a controlling 
interest. Which is the contrary of the 
understanding since the beginning of the 
whole affair. 


The Tariff Commission 


HE aluminum investigation hav- 

ing been lost, the anti-Administra- 
tion forces in the Senate turned to the 
tariff. As the result of a combination 
of Democrats and insurgent Republi- 
cans a resolution was carried for a 
sweeping study of the administration 
and operation of the Tariff Commission. 
It is especially directed to discover 
whether “any attempt has been made to 
influence the official acts of members of 
said commission by any official of the 
government.” This is aimed directly at 
the President and refers to various im- 








Do You Like the Cover? 
F ive nia of a picture on the cover 


this time, you have an advance 
glimpse of the magazine. Which do you 
prefer? The series on the covers pic- 
turing American women’s achievements 
in art has been very popular, but some- 
times a voice has wailed for plain text— 
an advertisement of contents. 

Are you tired of pictures? Do you 
prefer “reading matter’? Or don’t you? 
Please say. 
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plications that he has used the influence 
of his office to affect the action of mem- 
bers of the Commission. The conflict is 
between the President’s apparent as- 
sumption that the Commission is under 
Executive supervision, and the theory 
that the Commission was intended to act 
independently. 

Charges along the lines of this inves- 
tigation were made some time ago by 
Senator Norris, who cited the instance 
of President Coolidge asking Commis- 
sioner Lewis for an undated resignation 
which the President could use when he 
saw fit. According to this account, Mr, 
Lewis refused, received only a recess ap- 
pointment, and was later replaced. Mr. 
Lewis has confirmed the account. It is 
also charged that former Commissioner 
Culbertson, not very pliable under Ex- 
ecutive influence, was “kicked upstairs” 
to his present post as Minister to Ru- 
mania. 

The investigating committee, chosen 
by Vice-President Dawes, consists of 
Senators Wadsworth and David A. 
Reed, Republicans; Senators Bruce and 
Robinson, Democrats, and Senator La- 
Follette, “progressive Republican.” 


Mexico 


ONFERENCES are on in Mexico 
City between the heads of oil com- 
panies and representatives of the Mexi- 
can Government. The hope is that an 
agreement can be reached on the regula- 
tions of the new oil laws. The Mexi- 
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cans have all along claimed that the reg- 
ulations to be issued for administration 
of the laws would allay American doubts 
and fears. Neither these regulations nor 
any of the notes that have passed back 
and forth between diplomats of the two 
countries have been published, so that so 
far public opinion has been working in 
the dark. 

In spite of the commendable determin- 
ed patience at Washington, there has 
been a considerable amount of inflamma- 
tory propaganda, and the private word 
of a recent unprejudiced visitor to Mex- 
ico, with the finest opportunities for ob- 
servation, is that the difference between 
the facts and the newspaper stories is a 
chasm. Whatever may be the outcome 
in regard to these new laws, it is certain 
that the new Mexico is resolved that 
her natural resources shall no longer be 
exploited—if she can help it—and that 
her government shall not be complicated 
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by involvements with the Catholic 


Church. 


War in China 


IVIL war on an extensive scale is 

going on in China, among rival 
forces whose names and identities are 
hard for the Occidental eye to follow 
and the Occidental memory to hold. 
Fighting that endangered the waterway 
to the sea, however, attracted anxious 
attention from Western governments 
and warnings were issued. The Kuom- 
inchun forces, under Feng Yuhsiang, 
gained control not only of Peking but of 
Tientsin and neighboring regions. But 
the armies of Chang Tso-lin, the famous 
Manchurian dictator, Wu Pei-fu and 
their allies attacked them on four sides, 
and as this is written Chang has just 
recaptured Tientsin. The Peking gov- 
ernment of course has its difficulties in 
carrying on its work. Machine guns 
now guard the gates to the legation 
quarter as the routed troops fall back 
toward Peking. 


The Italian Trial 


T Chieti, Italy, a dramatic trial is 

being held. A group of Fascisti, 
led by Amerigo Dumini, are charged 
with not only kidnaping but murdering 
the Socialist Deputy, Giacomo Matteotti, 
in 1924. Dumini’s line of defense, elab- 
orately but not well supported, is that 
while he was responsible for the kidnap- 
ing, the Deputy was not murdered at all 
but died from “natural causes.” The 
public prosecutor has been able to riddle 
practically all of his evidence. 

This trial has particular interest be- 
cause it has been claimed that Mussolini 
himself was responsible for the murder. 
Such is the claim of Count Rossi, for- 
merly Mussolini's personal publicity 
man, who recently made his escape from 
Italy so that he might be able to tell his 
story. One account has it that Minister 
of the Interior Federzoni aided Rossi’s 
escape, wishing to use every means of 
breaking Mussolini. Federzoni is said 
to aspire to the dictatorship of Italy, but 
a Nationalist army dictatorship and not 
Fascist rule. 


A New Crusade 
ATE in February a National II- 


literacy Crusade was organized, to 
“Wipe Out Illiteracy by 1930.” The 
new movement was launched during the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation—and launched with full en- 
thusiasm. William Allen White is 
President, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart 
(see “The War on Illiteracy,” March 
Citizen) is National Director, and 
many great names make up the board 
of directors. Five million illiterate 
Americans are the object of the crusade’s 
efforts. ; 


The May Day Call 


OR the third time The American 

Cui_p HEALTH Association is sum- 
moning the country to observe May Day 
as National Child Health Day. During 
1925 the Association made a “Health 
survey of 86 Cities” and with this as a 
basis it is cooperating with communities 
and with public health workers every- 
where in an effort to make America a 
better place for children. One method 
it believes to be this rallying of many 
agencies to celebrate the progress that 
has been made in conserving the nation’s 
greatest asset, its children, and to con- 
centrate on new endeavors. Where two 
babies died at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, only one dies now. In that twenty- 
five years the Children’s Bureau has been 
set up, the Sheppard-Towner law set to 
work, health education has been included 





Child health exhibits—a whole family of 

Dunns who have been under the care 

of the New York Diet Kitchen. John, 
the eldest, was 1925 May Day King. 


in the schools. But there is a long way 
still to go. For instance, forty thousand 
school children die each year from causes 
which are preventable. May Day as 
Child Health Day is a_ reminder. 
Each year it is celebrated more exten- 
sively. Local committees get up exhibits, 
department stores hold baby weeks, Child 
Health Clubs are organized, special 
drives put on to accomplish special pur- 
poses—for example, to see that pre-school 
children are a hundred per cent fit be- 
fore entering school. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, president of the Association, 
says: “Each year the results will double 
until it has become a national habit, an 
almost subconscious impulse, to remem- 
ber the child wisely, constructively, from 
the day that parents are born until the 
day their children become parents, that is, 
always.” 


Alabama’s Convict Labor 


OR ten years good citizens of Ala- 

bama have been trying to change 
the convict system, under which many 
convicts are leased out to private cor- 
porations, while others are forced to 
work under contracts in state mines. Re- 
cently the attorney general of the state 


7 


formally charged that one convict had 
died of heart disease brought on by fear 
of renewed cruelties, and that the prison 
authorities had injected bichloride of 
mercury into his veins and had his death 
reported as suicide. The New York 
World is conducting a further investi- 
gation. Convicts actually at work will 
not talk, but those who have survived 
their prison days tell stories of blood- 
curdling cruelties. ‘The situation is at- 
tracting wide attention and the aboli- 
tion of this medieval system, which 
amounts practically to slavery, may be 
an issue in the coming senatorial and 
gubernatorial elections. 


Aftermath of Geneva 


LL the prime ministers and foreign 

ministers involved in the unhappy 
session of the League of Nations Council 
knew very well that they would have 
to face the music when they got home. 
And the music has begun. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, British Foreign Secretary, 
was censured in the House of Commons 
by Lloyd-George, who held him respon- 
sible for “wrecking Geneva” by not 
warning Germany that France intended 
to urge Poland’s immediate admission to 
the Council. Sir Austen denied “secret 
agreements,” denied urging M. Briand 
to press Poland’s claims, denied disloy- 
alty to Locarno. 

The Liberals moved a vote of censure, 
but Sir Austen was sustained, 325 to 
136. 

In Germany, Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann, asking for an expression of ap- 
proval of his actions at Geneva, and of 
the Government’s share in the Locarno 
agreements as well, was upheld by a 
vote of the Reichstag. He weathered the 
opposition headed by Admiral Von Tir- 
pitz, who did his best to nullify the Ger- 
man signature of the Locarno treaties 
and rescind Germany’s application for 
membership in the League. 


Very Briefly 


UBA is the first member of the 
World Court to accept the Ameri- 
can reservations to the protocol. 

Governor Pinchot has entered the race 
for the Senatorship from Pennsylvania. 

As all the world knows, the Countess 
Cathcart was admitted after all. And if 
the desire for publicity was behind her 
detention at Ellis Island, while the 
“moral turpitude” argument raged, the 
thing must be counted a failure. Any- 
how, her play was. 

Lord Reading, Viceroy of India, has 
announced that India will progressively 
reduce her exports of opium so as to do 
away with them entirely, except for med- 
icinal purposes, in a given time. 

Another Egyptian tomb has been dis- 
covered—the oldest one of all, dating 
back nearly two thousand years earlier 
than Tut-ankh-Amen’s. 

March 24, 1926. 
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March 19, 1926. 

HE voteless citizens of Wash- 

ington have filled out and 

mailed their income tax re- 

turns with a murmured bless- 

ing on an expeditious Con- 
gress which authorized reduced rates in 
time for the March returns and which 
allowed deductions for such items as dog 
licenses and Chamber of Commerce 
dues. President Coolidge has sent sev- 
eral bouquets to Congress for the 
prompt and businesslike way in which 
it handled the measure, accompanied by 
the warning that, having spread itself 
a bit in slicing off $35,000,000 more 
than the administration believed could 
safely be spared from the Federal 
revenues, it must be just a little—well, 
close about making appropriations. The 
Senate galleries begin to fill up with the 
annual springtime influx of honeymoon 
couples, high school classes seeing Wash- 
ington and national conventions, and 
affectionate family groups pose for 
snapshots in the early spring sunshine 
pouring down on the White House 
lawn, trying to look natural and easy 
against the background of the White 
House portico. And around the Tidal 
Basin the buds of the Japanese cherry 
trees begin to swell. 


The High Cost of Talk 


Up on the Hill senators and repre- 
sentatives, showing signs of agitation 
over coming battles in the fall cam- 
paign, grind out legislation with un- 
heard-of speed and facility. Frank 
Mondell, former Republican floor 
leader, was recently overheard to wish 
himself back in the House to see how 
on earth they were getting so much 
done in such a short time. As the time 
for returning to the home districts for 
reélection approaches, however, there is 
an increasing flood of oratory for home 
consumption, which is duly printed in 
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Your Business in Washington 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


the Congressional Record at a cost to 
the government of $48 a page. Now, 
where else in the country can such 
valuable ‘‘space”’ be secured free of 
charge? 

Muscle Shoals, one of the most un- 
wieldy white elephants that ever plagued 
any administration, is finally disposed of 
after five years of continuous agitation 
by the simple expedient of appointing a 
commission to negotiate for bids, any 
of which, to be acceptable, must be at 
least as good as that made by Henry 
Ford, with a guarantee of producing 
cheap fertilizer. The elephant will re- 
turn and sit on the desks of Congress 
members in May, however, when they 
must approve the bid determined upon 
by the commission. But how far the 
government sometimes lags behind sci- 
entific developments is shown in the 
fact that a new method of getting 
nitrates from the air has just been de- 
veloped in this country, following the 
process used by Germany during the 
war, and that the method by which 
nitrates would be produced at Muscle 
Shoals will soon be antiquated. 

Several situations which _ severely 
strained the dignity of the Senate cham- 
ber, but proved highly amusing to 
crowded galleries, occurred during the 
prolonged and heated debate on the 
Muscle Shoals resolution. One of these 
was precipitated by Senator Thomas 
Heflin, Democrat, of Alabama, who, be- 
coming nettled by attacks in the Demo- 
cratic press on his alleged defections 
from party regularity, particularly in 
his championship of the administration 
Muscle Shoals bill, showed that you can 
go too far with a Southern gentleman. 
He called the scribes of the press gallery 
impolite names—‘“hickory - nut - headed 
scribblers,” to be exact—and excoriated 
them in one of the longest sentences ever 
heard in the chamber. The gentlemen 
who ‘survey the affairs of the Senate 





from the press gallery rose in a body 
and with great dignity departed from 
the chamber where they had been pub- 
licly denounced. Assembling in the 
inner room which is their sanctuary, and 
where the clack of telegraph instruments 
and the din of typewriters resounds 
day and night, they wrote pieces about 
the senator from Alabama. 


Gems from the Record 


We are moved to think, regarding 
verbatim reports of recent Senatorial 
speeches, that some members of that 
august body are a bit careless in _ their 
grammar. There is a school conducted 
in the basement of the Capitol where 
the Senate pages who want to continue 
their studies may enlist. Dare we sug- 
gest—-? The following bit appeared in 
the Congressional Record, detailing a 
debate on the Muscle Shoals resolution 
between Senator Heflin and Senator 
Ellison D. Smith, Democrat, of South 
Carolina. 

“Mr. Heflin: Does the senator think 
that he is a better friend of the American 
farmer than I am?” 

“Mr. Smith: Does the senator think 
that a man can be any better friend to 
anybody than to himself, one of whom 
I am which?” 

The answer was made with a gravity 
which eliminated all possibility that it 
was intended facetiously. Historical 
references, too, sometimes go awry. Dur- 
ing the same debate Senator M. M. 
Neely, of West Virginia, expressed the 
fervent hope that the senator from 
Tennessee, Mr. McKellar, would 
“stand firm and repeat, to the confusion 
of all who have evil designs against 
Muscle Shoals, his Garibaldian cry 1m- 
mortalized by General Pétain at Verdun 
—‘They shall not pass.’ ”’ 
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of Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, the National Consumers’ 
League and other national women’s or- 
ganizations should be given credit for 
raising a volume of protest against too 
hasty action on one of the most im- 
portant resolutions before Congress— 
the Wadsworth-Garrett amendment, 
which would amend the amending 
clause of the Constitution and change 
the method by which constitutional 
amendments are adopted. Learning that 
the House judiciary committee was 
preparing to act on the resolution, this 
group demanded a hearing and pointed 
out objections to the resolution—which 
are summed up elsewhere in this number. 

Your correspondent watched these 
women face an apparently hostile com- 
mittee, put forth in a logical and 
reasoned manner their objections to the 
proposal, answer some questions which 
might almost have been called heckling 
and win through to serious considera- 
tion of their stand. Their second ap- 
pearance before a sub-committee found 
them on much more solid ground, so far 
as appreciation of their stand went. It 
is a credit to their level-headedness that 
they listened calmly to the declaration 
of proponents of the resolution, among 
them Mrs. Mary Kilbreth, of the 
Woman Patriot, formerly the anti- 
suffragist publication, that the woman 
suffrage amendment had been railroaded 
through Congress and the state legisla- 
tures against the wishes of the “sover- 
eign people,” and that the proposed 
amendment was designed to prevent any 
such nefarious action in the future by 
authorizing state legislatures to arrange 
a referendum vote on any proposed 
amendment. 


The Indians’ Appeal 


Once in a blue moon a Congressional 
hearing is something more than the 
routine protest or advocacy of a pending 
bill and gives a fillip to the jaded spirits 
of weary Congressmen. The Leavitt 
bill to prohibit the sale of peyote to 
Indians brought to the committee room 
of the House Indian affairs committee 
a score of Oklahoma Indians protesting 
against the proposed ban, which, they 
claimed, would deprive them of an 
essential part of the “sacramental” ob- 
servances of their religion. Peyote is 
commonly used in Indian religious rites, 
particularly in Oklahoma, and _its 
enemies claim that its continued use 
has the same effect as a harmful drug. 

The Indians, who had come all the 
way from Oklahoma to present their side 
of the case for the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache tribes, waited half an hour 
after the announced time of the hearing 
for the committee to assemble, sitting 
stolidly on a row of uncomfortable 
chairs against the wall; waited to tell 
the white men why they wanted to use 
peyote in their church observances. 
There was one massive old chief of the 


INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 


|. eed Simeon D. Fess (R.), Ohio, a bill to 
regulate sale of products of prison labor 
on the open market. 

By Senator Guy D. Goff, (R), West Vir- 
ginia, a bill to prohibit the making of loans 
or extension of credit to any foreign nation 
which maintains a monopoly in any com- 
modity imported into the United States. 

By Senator Henrik Shipstead (Farmer- 
Labor), Minnesota, a bill to admit under pre- 
ferred status American women who have lost 
their citizenship by marriage, and who are 
now excluded under quota restrictions from 
entering the country. 

By Senator Burton K. Wheeler, (D), Mon- 
tana, a bill authorizing the President to take 
over and operate anthracite coal mines in 
case ef national emergency. 

By Senator Lawrence Phipps (R), Colorado, 
a bill increasing the scope of the Bureau of 
Education, and directing it to investigate illit- 
eracy, immigrant education, public school edu- 
cation, physical education in the schools, and 
the problem of supplying competent teachers 
for elementary and secondary schools. 

By Smith W. Brookhart (R), Iowa, a bill 
for consolidation of all railroads into one 
great system, with Government condemnation 
of existing securities and issuance of bonds 
underwritten by the Government. 


INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE 


By Rep. Parks of Arkansas, a bill to pre- 
vent present and former Cabinet officers or 
ambassadors from selling memoirs containing 
information received in their official capacity, 
and intended for publication in newspapers or 
magazines, 

By Rep. Green, the bill drawn up by the 
Treasury Department and endorsed by Sec- 
retary Mellon and General Andrews, setting 
up separate bureaus in the Treasury for Cus- 
toms and Prohibition. 

By Rep. Hamilton Fish (R), of New York, 
a bill authorizing aliens who served in the 
American Army during the World War to 
enter the United States without regard to the 
quota law. 

By Rep. A. L. Somers (D.), of New York, 
a resolution calling for a national referendum 
on modification of the Volstead act to legalize 
beer and light wines. 

By Rep. John G. Cooper (R.), Ohio, a bill 
to restrict inter-state shipments of convict- 
made goods. 


PASSED BY THE HOUSE 


Adopted conference report on tax reduction 
bill. 

Watson-Parker bill for settlement of rail- 
road labor disputes, the measure carrying the 
approval of both operators and labor. 

White radio control bill, giving the Sec- 
retary of Commerce power to license and reg- 
ulate radio stations, and establishing a Fed- 
eral Commission to which appeal from decis- 
ions of the Secretary can be taken. 

Porter bill for establishment of American 
government buildings to house American rep- 
resentatives in foreign countries, carrying an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for construction 
costs. 

PASSED BY THE SENATE 

Adopted conference report on tax reduction 
bill. 

Ratified treaties negotiated with Spain and 
Belgium to curb rum-smuggling. 

Muscle Shoals resolution, providing for ap- 
pointment of a special committee to negotiate 
a lease for operation of Muscle Shoals nitrate 
and power plant. 

War Department appropriation bill for 
$343,153,493. 

Resolution for investigation of the Tariff 
Commission by a special committee composed 
of two Republicans, two Democrats, and one 
Progressive Republican. 
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Kiowas named Lone Wolf, whose long, 
black hair was tied in three plaits, with 
pink and green ribbon, and whe ad- 
dressed the committee through an inter- 
preter; there were middle-aged Indians, 
educated at Carlisle University, plead- 
ing in broken, stilted sentences for the 
people who had appointed them to come 
to Washington, and there were some 
members of the younger generation who 
wore flapping trousers and spats,- who 
smoked cigarettes and had learned their 
polished English at Harvard. It was 
the old Indians who appealed to the 
heart and imagination of the listeners, 
regardless of what one thought of their 
case. Naive, simple, to the point, they 
made their brief statements to the com- 
mittee. They believed they had as much 
right to use peyote in their church cere- 
monies as the sects of the white Chris- 
tians have to use wine. In a_ land 
founded by seekers for religious free- 
dom, they wanted the right to observe 
their religious ceremonies in their own 
way. After completing their short 
statements each Indian solemnly shook 
hands with members of the committee, 
with a rather touching confidence that 
their plea would be granted. 


A Progressive Recognized 


For the first time in Senate history, 
the Progressives have been formally 
recognized as an independent faction, 
by the terms of the Norris resolution 
for investigation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion by a commission to consist of two 
Democrats, two Republicans, and one 
“Progressive Republican.” The passage 
of the resolution, a victory for the anti- 
Administration forces, is expected to let 
some light into dark corners of the Tariff 
Commission, which is charged with 
playing politics in its administration of 
the flexible tariff provision. 

Immediately the question “When is a 
“Progressive?” arose. The designation 
has been loosely applied to Republicans 
who protested against certain established 
policies of the Republican party, but it 
was a different thing to pin the definite 
label of progressive on any member of 
the Senate, just as you would label him 
Republican or Democrat. Vice-President 
Dawes finally gave the appointment to 
young Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, 
after overriding the declaration of Sena- 
tor Bingham that “there is no official 
list of Progressive Republicans.” Senator 
La Follette, to whom was given the diffi- 
cult task of replacing his eminent father 
as one of the leaders of the so-called 
Progressive group in Congress, has exer- 
cised commendable caution during his 
first term by refusing to be rushed off 
his feet by the left wing. The unwritten 
traditions of the Senate are against too 
much activity and too many speeches by 
its new members, and by limiting his set 
addresses to the World Court and one 
or two other measures he has escaped 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 


The Middle-Aged 
Woman 
In Business 


Behind By VIRGINIA POPE 


Does the middle-aged woman employee get a fair show in business? 
Are employers prejudiced in favor of flappers? 


Is the middle-aged woman as good a worker as the young girl? 
Such questions we put to Miss Pope, 


asked her to find the answers. 


She has ridden 


elevators, tramped stairs and streets seeking out employment agents of many kinds, big labor 
employers, the women themselves—and here are her answers, a blend of theirs. 


They are more optimistic than we had dared to hope. 
fields almost closed to the middle-aged woman, there are 


opportunities. 


The story need not end here if our readers, of any 
In later numbers we will ask the same 
zoman in industry and tell the story of the middle-aged 


something to say. 


husiness.—Editor. 


NQUESTIONABLY the 


middle-aged woman is driv- 


ing a wedge further and 
further into the business 
world. It is a hard task, 


but there 
grey hairs 


and oftentimes discouraging, 
are occasions when her very 
are her strongest allies. 

The wide range of that first para- 
graph—from hard task to hopefulness— 
reflects the wide range of comment 
made by the many employment man- 
agers, both in agencies and at the head 
of large establishments, whom I visited. 
Some .ruefully admitted that there was 
rarely an opening for the older woman. 
“You see,’ said a man in a candy fac- 
tory, “they can’t keep up with the pace. 
It’s piece work here and they haven't 
Even at packing they don't 


any speed. 
enough to assort different 


see well 
colors.” 

“Ask them to stand up and they want 
to sit down,” said another. 

A third, who had a large staff under 
him, ranging from a sales force to scrub- 
bers, admitted that it is “hard on a fel- 
low to give an older woman orders; 
even if she takes ’em, you don’t like to 
do it. And you.can’t shift her around 
from place to place the way you can a 
girl. It’s my experience that they want 
jobs entailing responsibility and calling 
for higher pay. But that is impossible 


age, 


—you have to advance your regular em- 
ployees. Most offices haven't enough 
suitable work tor them, and you can't 
mix them in with the flappers. To my 
knowledge, no one has ever tried out a 
department composed of just middle- 
aged people.” And he didn’t look as if 
he ever intended to do so. 

But listen to the director of one of 
the leading employment agencies in New 
York City: “The finest type of women 
in business today are the married 
women, who have sweat blood with their 
husbands, who have laughed and cried 
with their children. They are the ones 
who make good. Years have contributed 
to their character, and life has given 
them balance. When such women seek 
employment it is generally because mis- 
fortune of one kind or another has 
forced them to join the wage-earners. 
They are in such deadly earnest about 
wanting their weekly pay check that 
they do not easily change. They put 
up with a great deal more discomfort 
than the younger girl, who is quick to 
say: ‘Oh, I can find something else,’ 
and move on. Parties, sweethearts and 
telephone calls do not disturb their 
thoughts; they attend strictly to busi- 
ness. The glamour of sex has gone. 
The middle-aged woman of the finer 
type has patience, understanding and 
judgment. All I can say is that there 


workers or 
questions about the middle-aged 
woman in her own independent 


Apparently, although there are 
also opening doors and widening 


observers, have 


are not enough of her kind in business. 
The market, in my estimation, can 
absorb all that will come into it.” 
“Practically every big concern has one 
key woman, well beyond middle life, 
who is a sort of anchor to windward,” 
said one man who has a_ nation-wide 
cognizance of industrial conditions. 
The answer to all these contradictions, 
I found, as my quest lengthened, lay 
not alone in the temperamental dif- 
ferences of employers and agents, but 
in the kind of work they are talking 


about. Certain fields are almost closed 
to older women. Others are __hos- 
pitable. In still others the woman is 


not so much stepping into a ready-made 
position as she is creating her own posi- 
tion. 

Before going further it might be well 
to decide what is meant by a ‘“‘middle- 
aged woman.” The 
elastic. As a rule it is individually in- 
terpreted. Ask the young employment 
manager what positions he has open to 
the middle-aged woman and he will say: 


2°? 


“You mean for females over thirty: 
Sometimes he is generous enough to 
stretch it to thirty-five. The term may 
be used relatively as applied to certain 
occupations. <A college professor is not 
regarded as old at fifty, and yet the 
same person asking to operate a power 
machine would be looked upon as having 


expression Is 








passed the period of youthfulness 
requisite for such work. Perhaps it 
would be fair to take the age of forty- 
five as the nearest boundary line to 
middle age, for it. is above this point 
that the job-hunters are said to pass 
through their most trying ordeals. 

No situation in the working world is 
more interesting than the one the middle- 
aged woman is creating for herself. She 
is profiting as much from the freedom 
won for her by the feminist movement 
as are her juniors. In fact, her emanci- 
pation is more astounding. The younger 
generation has grown up in the belief 
that liberty is its divine prerogative, 
while she has had to throw off the bonds 
of conventionality and has had to face 
the iron-bound prejudices of her own 
contemporaries, of men in particular. 

Those born in the third quarter of 
the last century have not wholly re- 
nounced the conviction that woman's 
“sphere is in the home,” that it is not 
right for the “sheltered ones” to step 
boldiy forth into the limelight of busi- 
ness, asking for a weekly wage. For- 
merly the woman overtaken by misfor- 
tune in the mid-stream of life asked for 
work as she might ‘have asked for 
charity. 

The only professions she could pursue, 
and yet maintain her ladylike qualities, 
were cooking, sewing and teaching. 

What has happened today? First of 
all she has learned that industry is not 
an institution for the dispensation of 
charity. To get money she must have 
something to sell. This something is 
herself. Gone is the day when she 
steps into an employer’s office in a 
gown of sombre hue, eyes downcast. 
With a firm tread she enters his pres- 
ence, looks him straight in the eye 
and states her case.. She is setting 
her own standard and is steadily 
building up a demand for her 
services, in that she is teaching the 
executive to seek for and rely upon 
the ripeness of her experience as 
wife and mother. 

The World War aided in lift- 
ing the clouds that hung over the 
heads ot our “veteran women.” 
Spurred on by patriotism, they 
asked to be allowed to do their 
bit, which in the cumulative mass 
grew into a very big bit. Self- 
confidence developed; they found 
that they could do as much as any 
younger person, and, what is 
more, that they are wanted. They 
“showed the world.” So valiant 
and sturdy were they at their posts 
that places were made in industry 
for many of these civilian soldiers 
after their services were no longer de- 
manded in war. These are the women 
who discovered they have wings and can 
use them. Others act under the spur 
of the high cost of living, to help meet 
a crisis at home, or to raise the home 








standard of living. Then there is the 
woman to whom falls the bitter burden 
of caring for herself and her family 
single-handed, and the woman whom 
pride bids look after her own wants. 
And, of course, the unmarried woman 
who goes to work because fate has 
offered her nothing else or who chooses 
a business career. 

The greatest field in the large city 
which is open to the middle-aged woman 
is generally admitted to be merchandis- 
ing. A leading representative of one 
of the best-known department stores in 
New York City draws attention to the 
fact that the dry goods shops were 
pioneers in engaging older salespeople. 

He is a strong champion of the 
woman of advanced years, believing in 
her not only in theory, but in practice. 
“Look behind the counters as you go 
from floor to floor in our house, or in 
any other of a similar nature, for that 
matter, and you will see many a face 
that shows the stamp of time.” In 
certain departments, such as those deal- 
ing with women’s wear and household 
goods, they are indispensable. Experi- 
ence of the kind they have counts. 
Customers like them better. They have 
a deeper sense of responsibility and more 
good, common sense than the younger 
ones, qualities quickly recognized by the 
buyer. “And,” he adds, “with excep- 
tions, they have more patience.” 

In explanation of his assertion that 
in merchandising women have their 
greatest opportunity for advancement, 
he claims that their knowledge of all 
things pertaining to wearing apparel 
and household goods is, perforce, su- 
preme, and that men must’look to their 
guidance in taste. Here they can 
attain almost any height-—“it depends 








“The Receptionist’ 


entirely upon the will to work.” The 
particular shop referred to is noted for 
the number of women of ripe years who 
have achieved success in building up 
departments. 

A new word has been created by 
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usage to fit another position suited to the 
older woman—a position held by many 
a dignified looking personage seen in 
the outer offices of big business houses. 
She is called a “receptionist.” The “‘re- 
ceptionist” arrived upon the scene with 
the great wealth of many of the 
country’s large industries. As executives 
moved into luxurious offices, equipped 
with furniture copied from the finest 
European collections, outside of which 
equally splendid foyers offered a com- 
fortable welcome to visitors, the grin- 
ning, gum-chewing office boy was 
doomed. 

“IT want someone to receive callers in 
the outer office,” is a not uncommon 
call on the employment agent’s tele- 
phone. “She must have poise and a gaod 
appearance—someone that will set the 
tone for the establishment. Better send 
me an older woman.” So it happens 
that in a large number of well-estab- 
lished firms the first contact is made by 
a person of almost regal appearance, 
crowned with graying hair, whose 
kindly smile bids the new arrival a 
gracious welcome. 

A similar position is that of “house 
mother,’ which the comparatively re- 
cently developed social conscience of 
“big business” has introduced—a woman 
to whom the younger employees may 
come for guidance and sympathy. In 
such a post only one who has had ex- 
perience and has years to her credit 
could inspire confidence. 

The hostess in a fraternity house also 
must have dignified years as an asset, 
as must the directors of clubs, hotel 
hostesses, managers of tea rooms and 
restaurants, of cafeterias in public and 
private schools, publicity directors in 
certain fields. Every hospital welcomes 
the woman over forty in one 
capacity or another—as welfare 
worker, dietitian or in the house- 
keeping department, where ex- 
perienced hands can always be put 
to good use. 

Still another line for the older 
woman has developed during the 
past decade or two through the 
growth of a great industry—the 
beauty factory. A business for 
women and by women. The 
schools in which the art of making 
the fair sex fairer is taught wel- 
come older women as students. As 
a matter of fact, they proudly call 
attention to the rejuvenation of 
the older disciples of their cult. 
Graduates are sent out to smaller 
towns where Main Street is as yet 
without its beauty parlor. Posi- 
tions in metropolitan — establish- 
ments failing them, there is always 
the possibility of building their own 
clientele by going from home to home, 
bag in hand. 

“Have you considered the banks?” 
asked one of our informants. ‘A con- 

(Continued on page 43) 














An Artist 
of Ancient Music 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


T is only two years since Wanda 

Landowska first brought her 

harpsichord and her rare artistry 

to this country. In that short 

time she has opened up a whole 
new world to music lovers. She has 
given us a new and beautiful instrument 
in a very old one and brought back an 
entire range of musical sounds that our 
ancestors knew, but we had never heard. 
She has breathed life and depth and 
color into old compositions that time had 
dried to the dullness of relics. 

But greater than her skill as harpsi- 
chordist and pianist, more important 
than her knowledge of ancient music, is 
the contribution she has made to the 
whole art of music. A great musician, 
endowed with an inspired historic sense, 
she is teaching the value of its history 
to the art which has known it least. 

Visual art, paintings and sculpture, 
contain their history within themselves, 
and when they stand in chronological 
rows even the dullest observer catches 
from them something of the feeling of 
growing generations and abundant life. 
But music is evanescent. One can not 
hang it up and look from one example 
to another. Most of us have little sense 
of the progression of music, of the in- 
fluence of war and peace and court 
favorites and new discoveries on the 
geniuses who lived among them. Music, 
for most of us, has only a_ present. 


Madame Landowska has given it a past, 
and with that past she has opened up 





long vistas of beauty. 

From its very begin- 
ning her life has been 
filled with music. She 
was born in the old 
Polish city of Warsaw, 
the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and 
of a mother who spoke 


five languages besides her own, and who 
translated into Polish that most idiomatic 
of American authors; Mark Twain. She 
and her husband were passionately fond 
literally, 
cradled their baby daughter in the piano. 

“You see, they had no cradle for me,” 
Madame Landowska explained in her 


of music, and, quite 


At 
the 
harpsichord 





they 
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Wanda Landowska, harpsichord virtuoso and 
pianist, today and when she was a child. She 


began lessons at four 


careful English, “so they put pillows and 
blankets into the piano, and that was 
my cradle until I was quite big. My 
father used to call me_ his ‘little 
Beethoven.’ ” 

Her familiarity with the piano was 
formalized into actual lessons when she 
was four years old. Her first teacher 
let her wander among the old music, 
which fascinated her, but he was re- 
placed all too soon by a stern technician, 
who substituted modern finger exercises 
for Bach gavottes. 

“IT was very unhappy,” she said, “and 
full of homesickness for my beloved old- 
time music. I made this vow: Some 
day, when I am grown up, I shall do 
the thing I want to do, the thing I love. 
I shall play a program devoted entirely 
to Bach, Mozart, Rameau, Haydn. 
Written neatly on a sheet of paper with 
Christmas pictures on it, this vow of 
mine was enclosed and sealed in an 
envelope, on which I wrote, “To be 
opened when I am grown up.’ ” 

She was only fourteen when she 
graduated from the Warsaw conserva- 
tory, and that was the end of her formal 
musical education. No more masters set 
scales or arpeggios for her small fingers. 
From that time on she directed her own 
musical progress, and it was only a year 
or two later that she set out to study 
musical composition in Berlin with the 
teacher of Paderewski and of Josef 
Hofmann. 

It was there that she met the man 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Westminster 


An Open Letter From England 


By MRS. OLIVER STRACHEY 


CONOMY, economy, econ- 

omy; this is the burden of 

English political talk in 

these days, just as it is the 

burden. of English private 
talk, and has been ever since the war. 
Down with the estimates, down with 
the household budget, down with the 
taxes, down with the rates, down with 
everything except ready cash! If only 
one knew how it was to be done! At 
the moment all the thoughts of politi- 
cians are colored by the coming budget, 
but, with the coal subsidy running into 
tens of millions, that seems likely to 
be a gloomy affair, and nobody is in- 
clined to make pleasant forecasts at 
present. However, Winston Churchill 
is the sort of man to have aces up his 
sleeves and rabbits in his hat, and he 
may come out with some surprises at 
the last moment. Meantime he has 
made the excise officials bestir them- 
selves, and calls for arrears of income 
tax are more remorseless than usual. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
Manage an even moderately acceptable 
budget, the popularity of the present 
government will continue. The tran- 
quillity Mr. Baldwin promised in 1924 
has been fairly well secured, the new 
widows’ pensions are giving real satis- 
faction throughout the country, the 


Locarno agreement is most whole-heart- 
edly approved (being discussed and 
understood not only at Westminster, but 
in remote village public houses and 
women’s institutes) and the slow, but 
steady, improvement in the unemploy- 
ment problem being realized. 
The Conservatives Solid 

Whenever a member of Parliament 
dies or becomes a peer, or for any other 
reason leaves the House of Commons, 
there is a_ by-election in his con- 
stituency; and of late there have been 
quite a little crop of these. As a rule, 
after a government has been in power 
for a year or more the by-elections show 
a reaction, and the opposition wins the 
seats. As yet, however, this reaction 
does not seem to have set in, and the 
conservatives have held their own almost 
every time, sometimes with increased 
majorities. Their strength in the 
House, which was enormous in 1924, is 
still enormous, and they seem certain to 
have the rest of their statutory period, 
that is to say till 1929, at their disposal. 

There are, however, some considerable 
trials before them, and in English 
politics the unexpected is the only thing 
which is certain. If the coal commis- 
sion’s report, which has just been made 
but not yet accepted, does not bring 





The English House of Parliament and 
the Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin 


some solution of the trouble, and if the 
coal subsidy has to go on for many 
months longer, the temper of the country 
may take another turn. The British 
mines are being run at a loss, and the 
fereign market for British coal has gone 
to pieces. ‘The miners have refused to 
look at any suggestion for reducing 
their rates of pay and repudiated with 
rage the suggestion of a longer working 
day. And in this they have had the 
approval not only of the Labor party, 
but of the bulk of the people. The 
owners, on the other hand, have re- 
pudiated with fire and fury the miners’ 
remedy of nationalization, and in this 
they, in their turn, have had_ public 
opinion behind them. The commis- 
sion’s report suggests the compromise of 
state ownership with private manage- 
ment under lease, with no subsidy. 
There is one way out which has been 
increasingly talked of, and that is the 
possibility of using the coal resources of 
the country to electrify English life. If 
big generating stations could be placed 
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near the principal mine fields, the 
trouble of lost markets would disappear, 
transport costs would be counted out 
and the industry might once again sup- 
port itself. This plan would have ad- 
vantages beyond that of easing the coal 
trouble, too, and this is the point which 
women are discussing up and down the 
country. Cheap _ electricity—cooking, 
hot water, cleaning and all the rest done 
by turning on a current—it is a dream 
which excites women beyond measure. 
They are deeply incredulous as yet, but 
the government which could make them 
believe in it would get their votes for 
fifty years. 
English [lomes 


It is no wonder that they are in- 
The kind of houses they live 
incon- 


credulous. 
in now—the dirty, antiquated, 
venient old things, with steep stairs, soft 
coal ranges and basement kitchens— 
would make, and does make, the up-to- 
date housewife weep. There are 
millions of houses in the country with 
no water supply at all, beyond a well 
shared by several, and no pump to that. 
There are millions of houses where the 
water only comes to the ground floor 
and where there is no drainage of any 
kind at all. There are far more houses 
without electric light than with it, and 
only the really rich ever dream of cen- 
tral heating. Up and down steep stone 
stairs the women of England carry pails 
of slops, buckets of water and scuttles 
of coal; and it is no wonder that talk 


of cheap electricity excites them. The 
housing shortage is still so bad that 


families are thankful to get any kind of 
a house at all. Landlords, instead of 
being pressed for necessary repairs, are 
treated with the utmost caution; and 
people will put up with almost any- 
thing. Cottages condemned as unfit for 
human habitation six years ago are still 


being lived in. 


i ILTOLD this true—that gold can never blight, 


And uo one sees how to put it right. 

This government and every preceding 
one (and presumably every succeeding 
one for years to come) suggests the 
remedy of housing bills and lends public 
money and uses public officials to try 
and stimulate building. But there are 
two insuperable obstacles which hamper 
every attempt. The first is finance; 
houses can not be built cheaply enough 
to be let at the rents the people can pay 
because of the post-war cost of material 
and the post-war wages of operatives, 
and the consequence is that almost all 
the building which is going on is of 
bigger houses, much needed, it is true, 
but too big for the really desperate poor 
people. The second trouble is almost 
worse. It is the shortage of skilled 
laborers. It would seem as if, with all 
the unemployment that there is, no 
trade ought to be short-handed. But the 
building trade simply will not allow new 
recruits to be trained, goes on strike if 
expected to work with them and abso- 
lutely paralyzes every attempt to ease 
this problem. 

In the last months the government 
has gathered up its strength for a battle 
with these unions and has approved the 
erection of steel houses, which are to 
be manufactured by out-of-work engi- 
neers, On a mass production basis and 
erected in Glasgow. The slums_ in 
Glasgow are the worst in the whole 
country. ‘The members of Parliament 
for Glasgow are the most fiery left wing 
of the Socialist party, and there would 
have been a dreadful shindy over it but 
for the fact that the people of Glasgow 
must be housed. This necessity has 
silenced the extremists, and the govern- 
ment for the time being has won. 

There has undoubtedly been in this 
Parliament a complete return to the 
system of party politics. Owing to the 
overwhelming majority of the Conserva- 
tives, this may not be outwardly ap- 
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ETHEL ARNOLD TILDEN 


Nor riches ever cast an evil spell. 


Wealth sheds on men a sure revealing light, 
By which, unerringly, the world may tell 


If they be good. 


The poor walk in a night 


That dims all eyes; but once let gold dispel 
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parent, but within the machines it is 
evident enough. 
Party Politics 

In the House of Commons itself the 
whips are keeping a very tight rein and 
are not allowing the young men any 
liberty of action at all. As there are 
a very large number of members for 
whom this is the first experience of 
Parliament, the whips are able to keep 
up the discipline. But unless there is a 
back bench revolt before long the evil 
effects of this strictness will presently 
begin to tell. Constituencies, in the long 
run, grow tired of machine-made repre- 
sentatives and prefer some sparks of 
originality, but, of course, this is the sort 
of consideration a party machine never 
heeds. However, even in the Conserva- 
tive caucus things are moving, for in 
February, when a new chairman for the 
whole party had to be selected, it turned 
out to be a woman, Dame Caroline 
Bridgeman. Dame Caroline is the wife 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. She 
has been an active worker in the Con- 
servative party for many years and has 
been on its central committee since 1918. 
She is well known as a capable worker 
and a strong chairman, and the appoint- 
ment will be hailed with delight by the 
women and the younger members of the 
party. To say that the die-hards are 
upset, however, is to say too little; they 
are perfectly flabbergasted. But there 
it is, a sign of the times, and a very 
hopeful sign, too. 

Quite a number of the things the 
women’s societies have been working for 
have taken a step forward lately, but, as 
always, much yet remains to be done. 
Perhaps the most interesting to watch 
is the Equal Guardianship of Infants 
act, which came into operation just be- 
fore Christmas. The administration of 
this measure is as yet young, and, ac- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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That veiling dark, and men are known aright— 
Wrong stands betrayed—and loveliness as well. 
Oh, never let the vulgar pray for wealth— 
It will lay bare unguessed vulgarity— 
Nor they whose little souls are given to stealth— 
Their stealth will shine for all the world to see. ' 
Only the great to whom the Fates give much 
Can walk in beauty and bless all they touch! 
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Emily Newell Blair, “Politician” 


By ANNE HARD 


ERHAPS the most deceiving 

woman in the world is your 

lady of the soft exterior, whose 

gentle manner and quiet voice 

mask an inflexible will. When 
to that voice and that manner there can 
be added the feminine type 
of beauty in face, hair grow- 
ing low above a white brow, 
dark eyebrows smoothly arch- 
ing, appealing brown eyes, a 
small mouth and _ perfect 
white teeth, what wonder that 
few, and least of all the aver- 
age man, can guess that be- 
sides an inflexible will a 
coolly analytical mind is con- 
cealed as well? 

Thus the ironic circum- 
stance arose in Washington 
that Emily Newell Blair, 
vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, 
as honest a woman as ever 
lived, could not help continu- 
ing to fool each new ac- 
quaintance, whether man or 
woman, by her own appear- 
ance, her own natural man- 
ner. She continued to fool 
them until such time as a 
situation opened up into ac- 
tion where those qualities of 
mind and character of hers 
were called into play. Then 
there was a brief momentary 
surprise on the part of more 
than one stranger. And the 
phenomenon completed itself by the 
stranger becoming an admirer, the ad- 
mirer a friend. 

In her own career Mrs. Blair has 
epitomized many of the most interesting 
problems which confront the typical 
American woman. She is a small-town 
woman. She is also a college woman. 
Left by the death of her father, and 
while still a child, to the most modest 
of households, with a mother, a brother 
and four sisters to complete her family, 
she early learned those adjustments 
which must be made to life by gentle- 
women of limited means. She taught 
school. She married a delightful gen- 
tleman whose career was still to make. 
She became the mother of two nice chil- 
dren—a son and a daughter. 

Her searching mind continued during 
the infancy of her children to find its 
outlet in civic work. She was interested 
in organizations not because of any 


personal réclame but through those 
urgencies of the spirit which lead so 
many unnamed American women into 
community service. But she was also 
always interested in politics. Before 
women could vote she was active in 
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Mrs. Blair, Vice-chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
combines a gentle manner, a cool mind and an inflexible will 


managing campaigns for county offices. 

Her interest in suffrage, however, was 
of another spring. It came from a cer- 
tain innate sense of justice rather than 
from a mood of altruism. She was a 
spiritual as well as an actual follower of 
Susan B. Anthony, of Dr. Anna Shaw. 
She has herself very clearly analyzed the 
inspiration of those elder suffragists in 
the following words: 


“They were rationalists they knew 
that women would be no better in their use 
of suffrage than in their use of money. Those 
who were willing to live off money ill-gotten 
or who asked no questions as to how it was 
come by, would be willing to support laws 
that gave them and their families unfair 
advantages.” 


‘ 


It was the “rationalism” of the older 
suffragists which attracted the cool and 
analytical mind of Emily Blair. It was 


her own rationalism, her belief. in ab- 
stract 


justice, in essential human 





rights, that made her a_ suffragist. 

The entrance of women into full vot- 
ing strength alongside of men had nat- 
urally a somewhat bewildering effect 
upon the old-time male politician. I say 
advisedly “male” for everything pre- 
dominantly and preéminently 
“male” in the politician was 
revolted and terrified at the 
prospect. There was the 
primitive terror of the un- 
known, the instinctive realiz- 
ation of woman as the tribal 
magician still lurking in his 
subconscious mind. There 
was the natural distaste for 
change. There were the 
thousand and one daily cus- 
toms and conventions which 
might at any moment be 
uncomfortably blown to bits 
about him. Clearly, the 
woman to whom was given 
the job of frequent associa- 
tion in committee room, must 
be carefully chosen to give 
the least trouble possible, to 
be the least disturbing pos- 
sible, to be as controllable as 
possible. 

This, in general, seemed to 
be the attitude of politicians 
irrespective of party. So at 
first women members of the 
National Committee were 
appointed by the men mem- 
bers as associates, the Repub- 
licans lagging behind the 
Democrats even in that cautious step. 

But the pressure of the new forces 
was too strong, and presently the Demo- 
crats yielded. They permitted the elec- 
tion of national committeewomen on the 
same basis as men, with the same voting 
power as the men’s. 

Mrs. Blair was one of these women, 
elected in 1921 by the women as well 
as the men of her party in Missouri to 
represent them on the National Com- 
mittee. When she came to Washington 
there was no idea in any one’s mind, least 
of all hers, of the new honor before her. 
Yet within a few months she was 
elected, by both the men and the women 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
as their vice-chairman—the first woman 
vice-chairman of one of the two 
major parties to serve as head of 
organization and chief of women. 

I can’t prove it, but I suspect that the 
slower recognition of a similar kind given 
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to the women of the Republican party 
might have been longer postponed had 
she not been so chosen and succeeded so 
brilliantly. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 

I said hers has been the problem of 
the typical American woman. It is the 
story of the woman who finds as her 
children grow into maturity an oppor- 
tunity for work in other (I do not say 
wider) fields than those which are pre- 
sented by her own family and her own 
Mrs. Blair’s interests de- 


community. 
In writing and 


veloped in two lines. 
in organization. 

For some time before the war she had 
been in the habit of contributing articles 
of interest to women to certain New 
York magazines, but her first experience 
of organization work in Washington 
came in 1917, when her association with 
the Women’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense brought her into 
touch with the nation-wide problems of 
the organized woman. It was excellent 
training for a woman who was later to 
become a professional politician. 

“TI am a professional politician,” she 
has said in a very brilliant article re- 
cently published in //arper’s. “By that 
I mean that when ex-suffragists were 
faced with one of three choices, namely, 
to forget politics entirely now they have 
the vote; to continue to do political 
work through non-partisan or bi-parti- 
san organizations; or to enter a political 
party and attempt to function therein— 
I chose the last. I became a member of 
my party, a ward worker, a member of 
a partisan committee, a nominal leader 
of the women of my party and finally 
by election the first vice-chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee.” 

There was at first a certain hesitation 
in her mind as to that “choice of a 
party.” But the choice seemed to her on 
deliberation to be very clear. The time 
was in those days when Woodrow Wil- 
son was making his great appeal to the 
liberal vote, the time when so many of 
those who had been first Republicans and 
then Rooseveltians, had felt in his lead- 
ership the only escape from old-line 
Republican Toryism. Rational of mind, 
she is liberal of temperament. No party 
and no policy can hold her devotion in 
which she can not permanently identify 
her cool yet urgent desire for ultimate 
human justice. It is the hope of a lib- 
eralism of today rather than a memory 
of a Jeffersonian tradition of yesterday 
which dictates her political philosophies. 

Yet hers is a liberalism fed upon a 
very practical good sense. She did not 
abide in dreams nor leave to fine imag- 
inings her desires. She began at once, 
when she came to Washington in 1922 
to undertake the task of mobilizing 
the Democratic women of the country, 
to make solid that organization of the 
women of her party which later resulted 
in her choice as national vice-chairman. 

Not in the least disillusioned, here was 


a woman who had, however, not suffered 
from illusions. Looking back to the 
first of her experiences she could sweetly 
say of the caucus, “I was simply stage 
furniture and nothing more.” 

I am told by many, both men and 
women who know, that she soon became 
quite other than “stage furniture.” 
Within an amazingly short time she had 
organized about twenty-five hundred 
women’s Democratic clubs all over the 
country. 

In two years she had toured twenty- 
two states, and made some two hundred 
speeches, she had acquired an office with 
administrative force and showed a large 
quantity of successful publicity, she had 
built up “regional country air” schools, 
a democracy in many focal points. She 
had prepared a tabloid history of the 
Democratic party, an organization 
primer and many leaflets. 

Men as well as women nationally 
politically important in her party came 
to ask her advice. Far be it from me 
to make invidious comparisons. But 
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The long and the short of it among 
Democratic leaders—Mrs. Blair and Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison 


I know of very few other women to 
whom such resort is made, however they 
may be supposed technically to occupy 
certain political positions within their 
respective parties. During the deadlock 
in the Democratic convention she was 
asked “to get the women together to 
break up the deadlock.” 

Her simple reply was: “Do you think 
the McAdoo delegates would vote for 
Al Smith or the Smith delegates for 
McAdoo?” It was enough. 

It has some times been the case in 
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both parties that an individual woman 
has been consulted upon certain matters 
of political importance. But I believe it 
to be Mrs. Blair’s achievement that she 
so dignified the position she held, en- 
forced it, made it count, that she so em- 
phasized the office itself beyond her own 
mere personality that she may have 
created a tradition for it which will 
extend to her successor. This will be 
far more than a personal triumph. It 
will have been (if she has indeed suc- 
ceed in doing it, as I at least think she 
has) a genuine achievement for the place 
of women in political life. 

Nor will it have been blindly accom- 
plished. Mrs. Blair is neither an oppor- 
tunist nor an unconscious though clever 
performer. Her mind is both acutely 
aware of the actual life about her and 
at the same time capable of philosophical 
abstraction. She has expressed in com- 
ment upon the pioneers of suffrage some- 
thing of her own point of view when she 
says, speaking of the achievement of 
women in politics to date: 

“Two women governors of states! 
They would read that sentence thus: 

“Two women, governors of states; not 
two women-governors of states.’ ” 

It is an expression of the conception 
of the woman upheld by the votes of all 
citizens, both men and women. 

The Democratic debacle of 1924 was 
a terrible blow to Mrs. Blair. It would 
have been a crushing blow, perhaps, to a 
woman of her intensity. had it not been 
for that other talent, that other interest 
which had preceded, which had continued 
through, the recent years of her political 
activities. For along with that interest 
in community life of which I have 
spoken, there was another talent which 
had served at once to occupy her mind 
and to bring her into a certain prom- 
inence among her fellow citizens of Mis- 
souri—an interest in books and a talent 
for writing. 

She was as direct in that respect as in 
her political methods, as direct and as 
devoid of pose. She knew the problems 
of the women about her, for she had felt 
them in her own life. From her own 
experience she began to write special 
articles for certain women’s magazines. 
She had attained a certain success of a 
small kind before she went to Washing- 
ton. And while she was in Washington 
she continued to write articles and oc- 
casional fiction, most of which came back 
to her with polite notes. And here an- 
other of her most striking characteristics 
came into play. I spoke of that gentle 
exterior and feminine beauty of hers 
which masks an analytical mind and a 
steel will. The latter quality was never 
better shown than in the patient deter- 
mination with which she kept on at that 
most discouraging of all tasks—writing 
in the face of editorial rejection. 

With what splendid right mus‘ she 
be elated then, now, to find her work in 


(Continued on page 40) 
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‘Nimmo 
arrives 
with his 
charges 


Must They 
All Be 
“Runts”? 


By FRANCES BRADLEY 


“6 I, KIDS, whatcher doin’ 
back there? ‘Tryin’ to 
upset the car? Can’t yer 
see the trail is slippy in 
this half-melted snow? A 

little more an’ you’ll have us slidin’ over 
the rim rock.” For the nth time the 
muttering young motorman dropped the 
lines over Nimmo’s shaggy flanks, res- 
cued missing mittens, smoothed wrinkled 
leggins, wiped running noses and 
jammed his wiggly passengers back into 
their cramped quarters. 

“Honest, now, we're almost there,” 
he comforted the whimpering one. “If 
it wasn’t for the buttes, we could see 
Choteau’s smoking chimneys already. 
You’ve been pretty good so far, but I’m 
tellin’ yer it takes careful drivin’ 
through these bad lands, an’ you’ve just 
naturally gotter sit steady in the boat. 
A spill into one o’ these gulches an’ it’d 
be good night all. You two kids’d make 
fine bait for crows an’ coyotes,” sputtered 
the driver, resuming his reins and the 
pine slab seat of the ‘“‘Scooter.” 

Nimmo, an ancient and honorable 
member of the family, knew his job and 
his cargo. Every day he made the trip 
to and from school, one child astride 
and two back in the cab, with their din- 
ners packed in coffee tins. "Too wise 
to shy at a rattler, too wary to step in 
a gopher burrow and snap a stiff old 
leg, he jogged across the prairie 
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Through the coulee and across the plains 
to a children’s health conference 


through the coulee between Square 
Butte and Old Man Face, along 
the zigzag bed of dry stones worn 


smooth by spring freshets of melted 
snow. He knew better than the chil- 
dren the easiest ruts to town. He seemed 
almost to sense their present destination, 
for, with no conscious guidance on the 
part of the driver, the venerable pony 
pulled up serenely, confidently, before 
the community center, its front re- 
splendent with gay posters extolling the 
virtues of good food, good habits, good 
citizens in the making. 

“Ts this the joint where they examine 
kids?”’ asked Junior as a young woman 
in blue with white collar and cuffs ap- 
peared at the door. With friendly as- 
surance she escorted the children into 
the house and, unchallenged even by the 
small, obstreperous one, not only re- 
moved their outer wraps, but substituted 
for more intimate ones tiny, irresistible 
aprons of vari-colored tissue paper. 

The boy explained: “We are short- 
handed of help today, so dad couldn’t 
come, an’ my mother, well, she’s apast 
travelin’ over rough roads right now. It 
looked for a while as if even the kids’d 
have to pass up the show. But that 


At the 
“joint 
where they 
examine kids” 


seemed kind o’ tough, for things like 
this’—taking in the exhibit of food, 
clothing and household conveniences 
ranged -around the room—‘don’t come 
our way every day. And when I heard 
about this free examination I made up 
my mind they was a-comin’ if I had to 
bring em, an’—well, here we are”— 
with an engaging grin. 

In the absence of the parents, a local 
ex-teacher filled out a record card for 
each of the younger children, based 
upon her friendly knowledge of the 
family and the rather hazy help of the 
older brother. “I can’t be sure’’—try 
ing first one foot and then the other— 
“just where my folks come from, but 
twas som’eres back east, maybe Mis- 
souri. Yes’—to another question—‘'l 
reckon we've had measles an’ mumps an’ 
about everything goin’ the rounds. You 
see, us children brings em home from 
school” —smiling. ‘Probably we don’t 
always call ’em by the right names, but 
it don’t seem to matter, long as we gets 
well all right. That’s a fact,’’ he was 
reminded by the teacher, “two babies 
died, but’—brightening—‘“they seems 
to keep a-comin’ pretty reg’ler. My 
mother mostly ‘comes in’ about lambin’ 
time, an’ this trip she aims to get to 
Mis’ Jamison’s home ahead o’ the baby.” 

The meager family history entered 
upon each child’s record, together with 
its height and weight, as secured by the 
Sheppard-Towner nurse, the child is 
passed on to the local county physician, 
who finds that roly-poly Sally has -en- 
larged glands and is breathing through 
her mouth, perhaps from adenoids, from 
hypertrophied tonsils, or both. ‘Tim has 
poorly built teeth and bones, a protrud- 
ing abdomen and poor posture. Oppo- 
site each entry the doctor writes a 
personal word to the mother concerning 
the significance of the defect, the need 
of its prompt correction and, above all, 
practical suggestions as to its possible 
cause, so she may prevent a: similar 
occurrence in later children. By such 
means the Sheppard-Towner appropria- 
tion is supplementing state funds and 
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securing public-spirited physicians and 
public health nurses to educate fathers 
and mothers in rearing sound, vigorous 
children. 

Junior stands by watching, listening. 
“That's the stuff,” he exclaims. ‘“There’s 
something wrong at our house an’ I 
want to know what it is. My mother 
an’ dad seem pretty stout, leastways 
they don’t never complain. An’ us chil- 
dren has plenty to eat an’ wear, such as 


it is’—shuffling. “Seems to me like we 
starts out all right, an’ these kids looks 
fine to me’—with a prideful smile at 
his small charges in their pink and blue 
fig leaves. “Yet, accordin’ to this 
card” —poring over the record—“‘Sally, 
the best of the bunch, needs a doctor’s 
care right now, an’ Tim, the next one, 
is worse yet. As for his teeth, there’s 
no dentist nearer than Missoula, an’ if 
you could see the cub at table you'd 
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wonder what dentist would have the 
heart to pull out what few snags he’s 
got left. How about it, kid?” And, 
with a fellow. feeling, he tousled the 
unshorn locks of the ravenous one, 
Reading further and _ chuckling, he 
agreed: “I reckon he is_pot-bellied, 
mister. You would be, too, if you 
stored away as much grub as this kid 
puts out o’ sight, but I wish you'd tell 
(Continued on page 33) 


One Way with Dance-Halls 


NE afternoon in the fall of 

1924, a little group of rural 

women met at an Illinois 

farmhouse. They were the 

modern type of farm women 
—alert, awake to what is going on in the 
world and to their new place in it. Elec- 
tion was coming on, and these women 
were concerned about ways and means 
of getting out the vote. They had in- 
vited Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, then 
Republican candidate for senator, to give 
them some pointers. 

Somehow, they never reached the sub- 
ject at all. They did find a new and 
very practical use for their vote, though 
—and the test of their zeal is just now at 
hand with the April primaries. But 
that is running ahead of the story. 

When Mrs. Bohrer arrived, she found 
a group of women in a great state of 
agitation. A brand-new trouble had 
come into their neighborhood, brought by 
the automobile and the new hard road 
that had meant so much of convenience 
in marketing and “going to town.” It 
was a dance hall which was being built 
in the very shadow of their quiet homes. 
Not that dance halls are necessarily a 
menace, under proper supervision—but 
unfortunately city supervision didn’t 
apply out here. The commercialized 
vice interests of the large cities could go 
into any rural neighborhood and build as 
many dance halls as they wished—so long 
as they could buy or rent the ground. No 
registration or licensing was required, 
and unless some outrageous crime was 
committed and made known, such as 
would call out the sheriff, no one had 
authority to interfere with the way they 
were conducted. It was the business of 
no one to know how many of these 
places there were, nor by whom they 
were owned and conducted. But these 
women from homes filled with young 
people felt that it had to be sc-ne one’s 
business, and they were ready to make 
it theirs. They knew what an unre- 
stricted rural dance hall could mean— 
in roughness, drunkenness, license. To 
whom could they apply for help? It was 


By CAROLINE AVIS 


this appeal that Mrs. Bohrer met when 
she went to talk about getting out the 
vote. 

Her response was prompt. She told 
these women that if she were elected 
senator she would introduce a bill giv- 
ing to the County Boards the right to 
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Florence Fifer Bohrer 


license and regulate every dance hall in 
Illinois. For Mrs. Bohrer realized that 
this troubled group must be just a sample 
of groups all over the state—women 
deeply concerned over the problem of 
protecting young people from the worst 
influences of the public dance halls. She 
was right, of course. From any county 
might have come the letter written by 
a Peoria County woman to the Repub- 
lican Woman: “A new public dance hall 
is located about forty rods from my 
house. Hootch is sold or distributed some- 
where on my neighbor’s place near the 
dance hall or in the public road in front 
of the hall. In going forty rods I gath- 
ered twelve bottles all containing dregs 
of some liquor. My shed, barn and 
straw stack are considered by the patrons 
of the dance hall as a part of the dance 
hall premises. Do I have to put up with 
this because my farm joins my neighbor’s 
farm and his dance hall? To whom do I 
go to get this lawlessness investigated ?” 
Mrs. Bohrer answered the question. 
She was elected senator from the twenty- 
sixth senatorial district (evidently the 


right vote was got out after all) and, 
remembering her promise, almost the first 
thing she did after taking her seat was to 
introduce a dance hall bill. Designed to 
“convert the roadhouse into a place of 
entertainment which can be safely visited 
by respectable persons,” the bill required 
the owner to obtain a license from the 
County Board and submit to regulations 
under the penalty of having his license 
taken away. “Taking away a license is 
better for the community,” said Mrs. 
Bohrer, “than taking his money in the 
form of a fine.” The bill met a cordial 
reception in the Senate and passed with- 
out a dissenting vote. In the House 
there was a well-organized opposition, 
and the bill did not go through until the 
closing hours of the session. But it did 
pass, and only ten months after that 
autumn meeting when the rural women 
started to do something. 

Now the point is enforcement. The 
law will mean something or nothing, de- 
pending upon how well it is enforced. 
And enforcement, says Mrs. Bohrer, de- 
pends largely upon the women. As it 
happens, in Mrs. Bohrer’s own county 
there is a board of supervisors who are 
ready to cooperate with the women and 
are really interested in what they are 
trying to do. In others the board mem- 
bers, interested chiefly in road mend- 
ing and fees for meetings, will need much 
prodding, much extra work to secure en- 
forcement. The first step, as Mrs. 
Bohrer and other Republican women see 
it, carries the whole matter right back to 
the question of getting out the vote— 
for the right people. That is, for super- 
visors pledged to see that the dance 
halls are so conducted that the young 
people may visit them without damage. 
The Illinois primaries come in April, so 
the subject is a live one there. Mrs. 
Bohrer says something that fits in any 
state: ‘Women will be quick to see that 
if this distressing situation can be con- 
trolled by their ballot, their vote will 
count also in the solution of the larger 
and more fundamental affairs of our gov- 
ernment.” 
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Louise 
Gifford, 
“Body 
Builder’”’ 


By ANNE MORROW 


P four flights of Guild Thea- 

tre stairs (there is a tiny 

elevator, but it has ideas ot 

its own) hides the cubical 

workroom of Louise Gifford. 
There she makes strong bodies out of 
weary ones, turns a débutante slouch in- 
to a lovely swinging stride, limbers a 
nerve-tensed back, plays Greek 
games, and teaches the young 
Guild students how to make 
themselves into whatever their 
hearts desire. 

She is not a dancer, though 
her pupils do. things so beauti- 
ful that many dancers might 
profitably envy them. She is 
not a physical training direc- 
tor, though she works with the 
bodies of her pupils as well as 
with their minds. She is not 
a pantomimist, though her 
work holds that essence of pan- 
tomime—character. Her title 
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Louise Gifford, and an illustration of the lovely things she trains 


human bodies to do 


in the Guild school for young actors is “body director,” 
and she is one of the amazing women who are working 
behind the scenes for a higher type of acting and a finer 
stage. 

If you can win your way past the guardian dragons 
at a little before half-past four, you will find her with 
twelve or fifteen youths of the awkward age. Clad in 
loose gray trousers and sleeveless shirts, long-legged and 
muscular, they tie themselves into strange knots, prac- 
tice feats of balancing, or pummel each other in a 
whisper, while a small group works out complicated 
rhythmic patterns in the center of the 
floor. 

It seems absurd on the face of it. 
The trainer of such a group should be 
a husky man, whose muscles stand out 
in huge lumps, and whose voice is rau- 
cous with disciplinary shoutings. 
Louise Gifford is a slim little thing, 
lithe and golden-haired, and her voice 
has a lilt in it, as though she were hav- 
ing the best time in the world. 

Perhaps that is the secret of her dis- 
cipline. Certainly she never yelled, or 
shouted, or scolded. Yet when the 
half-hour struck the stunts ceased in- 
stantly, and the men came eagerly to 
hear her commands. 

She put them at muscle-stretching 
first, to free their kinks and limber 

(Continued on page 32) 


One of the rhythmic patterns 
worked out by a class of boys 
at the Guild Theatre 
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SPORTS 


Mary K. 
Browne 
Sportswoman 


By NANCY DORRIS 


HE most versatile woman 
star in American sport is 
Mary K. Browne. No one 
has gone so high in both 
tennis and golf, with all 
that means of combined skills and agili- 
tices. Whatever may be true for other 
people, it is certain that for Miss Browne 
the freshness of her enthusiasm in one 
game has been retained by alternating it 
with another. It is a part of her own 
sane philosophy of sport, too. “No sport 
should absorb a player’s life,”’ she has 
written recently in one of her articles 
(for this sportswoman has writing as an 
avocation), ‘‘for then it becomes a busi- 
ness and professional in spirit. I refuse to 
take the game too seriously. We were all 
meant to enjoy our games.” And that in 
turn is a part of her fine spirit of sports- 
manship, gallant in defeat, generous :n 
victory, sound and wholesome. 
This is the woman who has just been 
chosen captain of the United States 
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Mary K. Browne with Elizabeth Ryan 
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This is the first of a 
series of little personality 
stories of American sports- 
women which will appear 
from time to time in this 
page. Mary K. Browne, 
an admirable type of all- 
round American  sports- 
woman, 1s specially timely 
because of her election to 
captain the American 
Women’s Tennis Team 


abroad.—Editor. 
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Mary K. Browne, a champion in both tennis and golf, ts a leader among 
American sportswomen 


Women’s International Tennis Team for 
European play during the coming sum- 
mer. Former national woman singles 
champion’ and holder of the national 
doubles championship with Helen Wills, 
Miss Browne takes charge of a team 
which will participate in at least four 
international events in England and 
France, climaxing with the match for the 
Wightman Trophy at Wimbledon late 
in June. The team consists of Helen 
Wills, Elizabeth Ryan, Marion Zinder- 
stein Jessup and Mary K. Browne, with 
Eleanor Goss as alternate. Miss Browne 
was named for this difficult position be- 
cause of her powers of analysis, her abil- 
ity as a court general, and the proficiency 
of her own net game. 

The story of Miss Browne’s athletic 
career has the interest of variety and 
sharp ups and downs. She first flashed 
across the sports world in 1912 when, a 
hitherto unheard-of girl from California, 
she won all the national tennis cham- 
pionships open to women. The singles, 
doubles and mixed doubles honors were 


showered upon her. Triumph followed 
triumph for two years. In 1915 she de- 
faulted to Mrs. Mallory, then Molla 
Bjurstedt, and was in semi-retirement 
until 1917 when she and Mrs. Mallory 
went on a tour for the Red Cross, play- 
ing twenty-two matches (fourteen of 
which Miss Browne won). After that 
unusually strenuous series of matches she 
returned to California so mentally and 
physically tired that she practically put 
up her tennis racquets for three years. In 
that time she played scarcely ten matches. 

She didn’t, however, lose her enthusi- 
asm for outdoor sport—only this time it 
was golf. Up to the time of Suzanne 
Lenglen’s coming in 1921, golf absorbed 
Miss Browne, relieving the staleness of 
too much tennis. Then, stirred by the 
old appeal, she turned back to her first 
sport. She reéntered the national tennis 
championship tournament that year and 
reached the finals, where she was de- 
feated by Mrs. Mallory, the champion. 
In 1922 she staged a come-back with 

(Continued on page 33) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


The Crime Wave 
Its Cause 
and 
Its Cure 
By MARY GRAY PECK 


N view of the growing clamor for 

investigation of the causes of the 

crime wave and proposals for its 

cure, it may be of interest to con- 

sider the opinions put forth 
already by persons of experience and 
more or less authority, the last depend- 
ing on whether you agree with them or 
not, of course. Names are omitted from 
the statements because extreme con- 
densation makes verbal quotation impos- 
sible, but each statement is a bona fide 
attempt to convey an actual review of 
the cause and cure of crime by repre- 
sentative men and women. 


Prohibition has caused the crime wave. 
Repeal the Volstead Act! 
Non-enforcement has done it. Enforce 
the Volstead Act! 

The moving pictures have done it. 
Censor the movies! 


Censorship is a failure. Let us exclude 
children from the motion picture thea- 
ters, except when selected programs are 
arranged for them. 


Idleness and boredom lead to gang life 
and crime. The motion picture is the 
only attractive cultural influence in the 
slum boy and girl’s life. 


Boys and girls go wrong because of bad 
environment. Do away with the slum 
and supplant the gang with the Boy and 
Girl Scouts. 


Boys nowadays don’t know what it is 
to work, and girls don’t know what it 
is to mind. Industry and discipline 
should be taught in the home. 


Boys can’t stand modern life. They 
ought to be protected the way girls used 
to be. (This from a flapper.) 


The schools are crowded. If we had a 
chance to do individual instead of mass 
teaching, we could get better results. 


Too many women teachers. Boys need 


men teachers. 


The home is not what it used to be. 
Good fathers and mothers make good 
citizens, : 


We need policemen who are once in a 
while in the block and who can hit a 
barn door at ten paces. 


Our judicial procedure needs drastic 
overhauling. There is widespread dis- 
respect for law consequent upon the 
lenience which the rich and powerful 
criminal may secure by employing 
skillful lawyers, and the gross indif- 
ference shown the poor and friendless 
prisoner. 


The courts are swamped. We _ need 
more courts, more judges, more and 
better jurymen. Especially do we need 
women judges and jurors. Masculine 
law courts are like masculine homes. 


The main cause of crime is economic. 
Given an equitable distribution of 
wealth, theft automatically ceases. Single 
tax. 


Crime is the result of long tyranny and 
the exploitation of the many by the few. 
Workers of the world, unite! 


Democracy is a failure. Train a ruling 
class, put power in their hands and then 
make them strictly accountable for its 
efficient and just exercise. It is hopeless 
to look to the populace for intelligence 
in government. A carpenter can’t be 
an expert statesman. He spends his life 
being a carpenter. 


Insanity is on the gain. Every school 
child should be examined by an expert 
in order to detect the abnormal child, 
and all such should be watched, and, if 
advisable, segregated at public expense. 


Crime is largely caused by physical de- 
rangements. There should be periodical 
and exhaustive inspection of the health 
of every citizen. Persons suffering from 
certain glandular deficiencies or hyper- 
secretions should be shut up and cured, 
if possible. Anyway, they should be 
shut up. 


Man is biologically more advanced than 
the other animals, but there are idiots 
and rogues among us, and a low man 


is often far beneath the ape. Nature 
from the beginning has selected the fit 
and eliminated the unfit. Civilized man 
has been protecting the unfit of his 
species from the ruthless operation of 
natural law and allowing them to 
multiply till they are a menace. Man 
should work with nature, instead of 
against her, and stop the breeding of 
disease and idiocy and depravity. This 
is perfectly possible. 


Every preceding civilization has ex- 
hibited all the unfavorable symptoms we 
see in our own and has finally collapsed 
in ruin. It is possible that civilization 
itself is a disease analogous to senility 
and that the cure is death. 


A soul may radiate the same elementary 
force either positively or negatively. In 
the psychic world desire creates reality. 
If you ignorantly desire evil you create 
evil. If you desire good you create 
good. Crime is the result of ignorance. 
Right yoga practice should be introduced 
into the curriculum of every educational 
institution, 


Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked. He 
forsook God, which made him. And 
when the Lord saw it he abhorred 
them, and he said, I will see what their 
end shall be, for they are a froward 
generation, children in whom is no faith. 
The sword without and terror within 
shall destroy them, for they are a nation 
void of counsel. Neither is there any 
understanding in them. 


From within out of the heart of men 
proceed evil thoughts. That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh. That which 
is born of the spirit is spirit. Ye must 
be born again. And if ye have faith 
and doubt not, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou removed and be thou 
cast into the sea, and it shall be done. 


The foregoing opinions have been ar- 
ranged progressively, beginning with 
superficial pronouncements, proceeding 
to expert scientific views, ending with 
the thunder and lightning of Sinai and 
the spiritual judgment of the Gospels. 
If anybody thinks Moses should have 
come first on the list, as being earliest 
chronologically, let it be explained that, 
if the King James version of the 
Hebrew Scriptures is quoted at the be- 
ginning of any piece of writing, its 
magnificence wipes out all that follows. 
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when it comes to a dis- 
Moses and 


any sym- 


In conclusion, 
cussion of crime and its cure, 
Jesus are the last word in 
anyway. 


An 
Amendment to 
Stop Amendments 


posium, 


FRANKLIN 


By MRS. EDWARD 
WHITE 
First vice- president of the General Fed- 


eration of Women's Clubs 


N opposing the adoption of the 
Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment 
to change the amend’ng_ pro- 
vision of our Federal Constitu- 


tion, I do it upon the premise 
that the present method of amending 
Constitution is workable, 


the Federal 
satisfactory, and already sufficiently rig- 
orous. That method* requires a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate and the House 
before an amendment is proposed to the 
states, and a majority vote in both 
houses of three-fourths of the state legis- 
latures for ratification. There is consid- 
erable sentiment that our Constitution 
should be easier to amend rather than 
harder. 

Constructive statesmanship did 
when the Constitution 
adopted. It was intended that the Con- 
stitution should be amended. It is ap- 
parent that drastic changes were con- 
templated by the provision for calling a 
convention to propose amendments in 
case two-thirds of the state legislatures 
applied for it. Washington said in his 
last address, “The basis of our political 
system is the right of the people to make 
and to alter their constitution of govern- 
ment.” One who proposes that no 
amendment should be made is like a man 
who solemnly insists on riding in a stage 
coach in the face of the progress in 
means of transportation. 

This method has stood the test of one 
hundred and thirty-seven years, and in 
that time the Constitution has been 
changed but eight times—the first ten 
amendments were submitted together, 
and came with the Constitution itself, 
and the 13th, 14th, and 15th were sub- 
mitted practically together since they 
were on the same subject and were 
evolved out of the Civil War. The at- 
tention of Congress is not attracted to 
any amendment except upon great de- 
mand. Of the thousands of amendments 
proposed to Congress, only five proposi- 
tions besides those adopted have been 
submitted to the states. 

In other countries amendment to the 
constitution is easy. In England a law 
enacted by Parliament changes its con- 

* Article V Constitution. 


not 


cease was 


stitution. In France two Chambers 
must vote separately on a revision and 
then meet in a body and by a majority 
vote adopt the changes. Growth and 
decay are the necessary conditions of 
the life of institutions as well as of in- 
dividual organisms. The difficulty in 
amending has resulted in the perpetua- 
tion of discovered faults. The majori- 
ties already required are too large. 

The objectionable features of the pro- 
posed Wadsworth Amendment are: 

(1) That it requires at least one 
house of a ratifying legislature to be 
elected after amendments have been pro- 
posed. 

(2) That it allows ratification on/y— 
not rejection—to be confirmed by a 
popular vote. 

(3) That -states may change their 
vote whether of acceptance or rejection. 

(+) That an adverse vote by thirteen 
states kills an amendment immediately. 

The first objectionable feature men- 
tioned is contrary to experience, con- 
trary to precedent, contrary to the usual 
construction of the Constitution. It is 
within the province of Congress to pro- 
vide how an amendment may be ratified, 
but Congress should not withdraw the 
power from existing legislatures. 

If a state is not ready to act—if senti- 
ment has not matured, there is nothing 
to prevent a state from waiting until it 
is matured, but there should be nothing 
in the basic law to prevent immediate 
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action if so desired. We do not need 
an amendment to husband our conserva- 
tism. 

As for the second objectionable fea- 
ture, that a state may require that ratifi- 
cation be subject to confirmation by 
popular vote, this is not only contrary 
to the policy of our government but con- 
trary to our entire governmental sys- 
tem. This government is not a mon- 
archy, wherein one head meets all legis- 
lative and executive needs, nor is it a 
democracy, wherein the body of the 
people meet to enact laws to govern 
themselves. But it is midway between 
the two, a representative form of gov- 
ernment, wherein we elect representa- 
tives to enact our state laws, and other 
representatives to enact our national 
laws. Our representatives are chosen to 
speak the will of the people, and the 
suffrage of the people constitutes a very 
real check upon their action. The refer- 
endum is not a popular measure—few 
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fact that a few 
not a good 


states employ it. The f 
states find it satisfactory is 
reason for putting it in a basic law and 
forcing it upon those states which do 
not believe in this departure from the 
pure representative form of government. 

Furthermore, again this provision js 
unfair in that it provides only that a 
legislature's ratification be confirmed by 
a popular vote, and not its 
Why: does it seem necessary that a state 
must be so thoroughly protected from 
saying “yes” to a question, and “no” 
made so easy, when it is a well-known 
psychological fact that it is much easier 
to say “no” than “‘yes’’? 


rejection, 


”?—that ‘‘no’’ is 
always the refuge of the ignorant and 
uninformed and of the ultra-conserva- 
tive who would much rather »ide than 
drive? This is merely a device to dis- 
arm opposition. 

The third objectionable feature—that 
states may change their vote whether of 
acceptance or rejection—is also contrary 
to the experience of our government. In 
the adoption of amendments many states 
have changed their vote. New Jersey 
rejected the 13th amendment and then 
adopted it. Four states rejected the 
14th amendment and then adopted it. 
Two states did the same with the 15th 
amendment. Three states adopted the 
14th amendment, then rejected, and one 
adopted the 15th and then rejected. But 
in the cases where states have withdrawn 
their acceptances the executive depart- 
ment, through the Secretary of State, 
has regarded their acceptance as binding 
and has included them in the count of 
three-fourths of the states adopting, and 
Congress by a concurrent resolution has 
upheld the Secretary of State in this re- 
gard. But when rejections have been 
changed their acceptances have been in- 
cluded in the count. Cooley on Consti- 
tutional Limitations upholds this view. 

Now this proposed amendment _per- 
mits acceptances to be rescinded and the 
state so rescinding to be withdrawn 
from the count, and while it also per- 
mits rejections to be rescinded, the odds 
are all in favor of rejection, for only 
thirteen rejections need be secured but 
thirty-six acceptances. The amendment 
submitted by Mr. Wadsworth at the 
last session contained the provision that 


when thirteen states have rejected, 
further consideration should cease. That 
this clause is omitted from the amend- 


ment submaitted at this session subtracts 
nothing from its rigidity, for it still pro- 
vides that no votes may be considered 
after thirteen states have rejected, which 
would of course preclude any change of 
result and further consideration would 
be useless. 

This provision that rejection by thir- 
teen states kills an amendment is the 
most flagrant proposition of veto by 
minority that has ever been proposed in 
our government. We have provided for 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Home-Making, 1926 Version 


ACK in 1901, the 

“good old days,” 

when all daugh- 

ters were sup- 

posed to have an 

innate genius for house- 
keeping and to pick up any 
bits ot necessary knowledge 
in their mothers’ kitchens, a 
group of Chicago women de- 


better than the practice and 
that even the best of homes 
would be better for a few 
scientific principles. So they 
started the Chicago School of 
Domestic Arts and Science, 
with a threefold purpose— 
“cultivation of the domestic 
arts, teaching of scientific 
housekeeping, and the uplifting of 
domestic service.” 

That was twenty-five years ago, in the 
days of Gibson shirtwaists and bicycles, 
when comparatively few girls earned 
their livings, and any woman who con- 
tinued working after marriage was com- 
monly thought to be insulting her 
husband’s earning capacity. Now the 
times have changed. Economic pressure, 
the lure of an independent salary, the 
interest of a career, labor-saving devices 
and tiny apartments, all have worked to- 
gether so that girls in increasing num- 
bers go into some occupation as soon as 
they leave school and stay in it long after 
they are happily 
married. 

Yet so forward- 
looking were the 
purposes of this 
School that today it 
is working at full 
capacity along the 
lines laid down a 
quarter century ago. 
Discoveries and in- 


Making 
skilled 
cooks by 
the laboratory 
method 


By MARY FOSTER 
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g a host and husband how to carve is one of the ing. Here a tea room and a 


school’s functions 


ventions and popular demand have made 
some additions necessary, but the prin- 
ciples have not changed. Domestic art now 
includes house furnishing and decoration, 
along with the old familiar sewing and 
millinery. Scientific housekeeping _ is 
almost the slogan of the School, and 
pervades every course. Uplifting of 


domestic service (strange how that word 
“uplift” has gone out of date) is accom- 
plished practically in the courses which 
make skilled cooks and housemaids out 
of willing beginners. 

Like the modern man and woman it 
teaches, the Chicago School of Domestic 
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Arts and Science has both a 
home and an office. You 
may see it in white working 
clothes in the Tower Build- 
ing, which looms above one 
of the busiest corners on 
Michigan Boulevard. Day 
and night classes pour in and 
out of class-rooms — brides- 
to-be, mothers who want to 
learn more efficient ways of 
carrying on their life job, 
cooks and maids sent by their 
mistresses, or seeking more 
knowledge that shall lead to 
better pay, young wives and 
their husbands just starting 
out on their own version of 
the age-old job of home-mak- 


cafeteria furnish practical experience for 
students of institutional management, 
and here is the pleasant office of Lillian 
A. Kemp, director of the School. 

The home where it lives is north of 
the business district, in a big vine-covered 
house set in the midst of wide lawns. 
Here is located the practice apartment 
and the practice tea room where students 
supplement their lectures with actual 
experience. 

The real romance of the School lies 
in the lives of the young men and 
women it teaches. “I watch them pour- 
ing into the Loop every morning”—Miss 
Kemp’s eyes kindled with the vision— 
“husbands and wives 
together on their 
way to their daily 
tasks. They are 
nearer to the old 
pioneer partnerships 
in home and _ busi- 
ness than men and 
women have been for 
many years. It used 


(Con. on page 44) 


Scientific 
housekeeping 
is the 
school’s 
ideal 
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Editorially Speaking 


The Tangle at Geneva 


HAT happened at Geneva appears to be this. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations was 

especially called to admit Germany to mem- 
bership and thus to put into effect the Locarno pacts. 
Meanwhile, France promised to get a permanent seat 
upon the Council for Poland at the same time Ger- 
many was admitted, and forgot to tell Germany her 
plan. She sought support for this move from the Brit- 
ish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Austen Chamberlain, 
who afterward said that he had promised to give it 
“sympathetic consideration.” Rumors ot this plan 
leaked out some weeks in advance of the Assembly, and 
slumbering sparks of suspicion at once leaped into flame. 
Germany accused France of seeking to offset her vote 
by the addition of an ally. France accused Germany 
of finding an excuse to repudiate her agreement. For 
a time it appeared that the spirit of Locarno would dis- 
appear from realities. ‘Then an unexpected element 
gave a new turn to affairs. Spain, Brazil and China, 
observing that Poland had aspired to a permanent seat 
in the Council, demanded the same privilege for them- 
selves. The waiting Assembly was confronted by this 
muddle in the Council. 

By dint of hard work and many concessions, the fat 
in the fire at last ceased to splutter and the promise 
seemed rosy that the hundreds of people gathered from 
all over the world for the purpose would witness the 
historic scene of the admission of Germany. Sweden, 
friend of Germany, had offered to resign and thus give 
a non-permanent place to Poland; and Czechoslovakia, 
friend of France, offered to resign to give way to a 
new candidate. Thus a balance of present friends and 
ancient foes was struck, and France and Germany were 
in accord once more. Spain, China and Brazil all 
withdrew their applications, but just at the moment 
when the band began to play for the long-expected 
ceremony, Senor Mello Franco, representative of Brazil, 
announced that later instructions compelled him to veto 
a permanent seat in the Council for Germany unless 
Brazil were given one at the same time. As a condi- 
tion agreed to all around for the admission of Germany 
was that she should have a seat in the Council, and as 
a single member vote can veto any Council action, this 
brought the entire structure to a fall. Brazil has held 
a non-permanent seat from the beginning, and was stak- 
ing the peace of the world against a mere exchange of a 
temporary for a permanent seat. Cables were promptly 
shot off to Rio Janeiro begging reconsideration, but 
Brazil refused to budge. Adjournment, and postpone- 
ment of the program until the September meeting of 
the League was the only possible action. 

Seeking for the source of blame for this fiasco, the 
finger of suspicion was pointed at France, Germany, 
Poland, Spain, China and Brazil in succession, but re- 
sponsibility was finally neatly and unanimously laid at 
the door of Brazil. As always, the suspicious ask why 
and wherefore did Brazil do this terrible thing? Some 
see the master hand of Mussolini, Europe’s “baddest 
boy,” in a plot with Brazil; some see the sinister bar- 





gaining of Uncle Sam with a South American ally, and 
still others charge that the allies upset the admission of 
Germany because they wished to do so. The affair at 
Geneva in all probability was the result of no intrigue, 
nor was it a crisis nor a dissolution—it was merely a 
muddle caused by.a recurrence of small-mindedness. 

The plan of the Council is clearly too indefinite. 
The attempt of France to give Poland a permanent seat 
merely precipitated a difficulty certain to arise. At 
least forty or fifty other countries are as worthy of that 
honor as Poland, and a few arose to say so. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to bring recommendations for 
the reorganization of the Council in the hope that at the 
September meeting of the League the same perplexities 
will not arise to torment it. 

The signatories of the Locarno treaty have issued a 
confident statement that they propose to continue to 
stand back of it and to carry out its intentions. Noth- 
ing seems to have been lost except time. 

The anti-Leaguers of all countries are dancing a 
merry jig upon the grave of the League at this its 
thirty-third burial. Some persons who expected a quick 
transfer from a war world to a peace world are dis- 
tressed, but nothing has happened to justify the foes of 
the League in rejoicing, nor its friends in weeping. 
“Men are but children of a larger growth.” ‘Time! 
Time !—CarriE CHAPMAN CarTT. 


In every CiTIzEN for the next few months Mrs. 
Catt will discuss, in article or editorial, some phase of 
the European situation.—Editor. 


EOE 
For A Clean Outdoors 
Wer up, housekeepers of America—our streets, 


our public parks and our roads are a disgrace 

to our reputation! All over this country of 
ours scattered papers blowing in the wind, fruit skins, 
tin-foil wrappings of candy and chewing gum, cigarette 
boxes, unsightly litter of every description spoil the 
landscape. With the coming of spring and the bursting 
of buds, the delicate spring colors and soft air, people 
begin to live out of doors, but the orderly habits and 
cleanness of our homes seems to be left indoors. 

It is idle to put the blame on the poor or ignorant 
or foreign-born. Take notice who tears up a letter or 
drops a newspaper, watch and see whose husband 
throws away an empty cigarette box, whose children 
drop candy wrappers, whose picnic party left their lunch 
boxes. Most of us and our families sin in some of 
these directions. Mothers teach orderliness for living 
inside the home. Why not teach it for outdoors—and 
practice it ourselves? 

The first need for cleanness outdoors is plenty of 
receptacles for trash. Some state highway departments 
keep barrels by the roadside for picnickers. In Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, waste-paper baskets are swung off tlic 
ground from trees within easy reach and can be emptied 
into a wagon without the heavy lifting of a barrel or 
can. Members of the Garden Clubs of Long Island 
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have copied the idea in bags hanging from trees which, 
while not as convenient as the baskets, have the advan- 
tage of being cheaper. But in addition to receptacles 
there must be the cooperation of all of us. It is a 
reflection on women as housekeepers when so much of 
our out-of-doors is as spoiled with unsightly litter as it 
is today. 


Sage? 
Not “Equal” Yet 


HILE the survey of business opportunities for 
\ \ the middle-aged woman, given on page 10, is 
most encouraging, it is foolish to assume as 
many do today that business and professional life is 
now open to women in the same way it is to men. 
The last few years have seen an immense change in 
the prejudice against women, but it is still a factor in 
almost every occupation. A recent instance in an 
architects’ firm is typical. During the lifetime of the 
senior partner women were never accepted as drafts- 
men. But recently when the firm wished to employ 
two unusually expert women who applied for positions 
at a time when extra help was much needed, the entire 
force of men employed in the drafting department ob- 
jected to having women added to their number. The 
work of the two women was so good that, in spite of 
the opposition of the men, they were engaged and given 
a workroom for themselves on another floor. Accord- 
ing to reports, when work becomes slack and the staff 
is reduced, the women will be the last to go because 
of the quality of their work, their industry, and—the 
fact that they get considerably less salary than men 
employed in similar work. 

The prejudice against the employment of women 
forces them to work harder for less money than men 
do and so makes them unfair competitors. Women are 
often blamed for this, but no woman works for lower 
wages because she wants to. The remedy lies in giv- 
ing her a fair field with men. 


GES 


Americans Again? 


OT long ago an American woman of pioneer 

heritage went to act as witness for a friend who 

was applying for naturalization papers. ‘The 
witnesses must be American citizens. When the crit- 
ical questions were asked, this woman discovered that, 
in spite of her pioneer forebears, she was not an 
American. She had married an alien before the Cable 
act was passed, and had somehow missed learning what 
had happened to her. Such cases have led to the in- 
troduction into Congress of bills to amend the Cable 
law. That law gave American women the great boon 
of independent citizenship; its working out has de- 
veloped this need for a little special adjustment. Under 
the law a descendant of the Puritan Fathers who mar- 
ried a foreigner before the Cable act was passed has 
to go through the naturalization process required of a 
foreign-born woman married to an American citizen, 
and thereafter is only a naturalized citizen! Naturally, 
women in this plight don’t like it. The bills in their 
interest would restore their citizenship by allowing 
them merely to take the oath of allegiance, and they 











would then have the same citizenship as before mar- 
riage. Such a change seems a measure of simple jus- 
tice and good citizenship. 


ES3 GEE 


League of Women Voters Leaven 


N 1920 the League of Women Voters came into 

being at St. Louis, mothered by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 

man Catt, president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. This year the League is 
going to its birthplace for its annual convention, and 
even more than at the other annual meetings, the occa- 
sion calls for stock-taking. But much of such a valua- 
tion could not be told without a town-to-town canvass. 
Increases of membership, new organizations, programs 
of work, legislation secured—these can be told so that 
they are realized by even a casual reader. What can 
not be so easily realized is the way in which League 
leaven is at work. Groups of women all over this 
country setting themselves to study immigration, mili- 
tary training, the problems of world peace, direct pri- 
maries and all the workings of government; groups of 
women tackling city, county, village conditions at close 
grips, searching into the records of candidates, demand- 
ing political soundness and social justice—this is the 
leaven. That the ‘whole lump” is not yet leavened is 
clear enough, and natural enough. The League has 
reason to be proud of its quiet, far-reaching work, 
and reason to go on with even greater activity trying 
to permeate the whole body politic with its ideals. 


GOES 


The Excluded Narcissus 
A Siow. to the flaunting beauty of the Flower 


Show this year had a tinge of sadness. For it 

was bulb flowers that were the favorites, and 
in that group the narcissi at any rate may never be so 
exquisite again. And why? A sinister doubt about 
the real why is what tinges sadness with resentment. 
This is the story: 

Our Federal Horticultural Board in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture decreed that after the first of last 
January no more narcissus bulbs should be imported, 
because forsooth these alien bulbs bring with them a 
blighting and an infectious insect strangely called the 
eelworm. To be sure, we already have eelworms of 
our own, but after listening to the evidence on both 
sides, the Secretary of Agriculture ruled out all the 
alien eelworms. 

The doubt aforesaid, which many persons who ought 
to know air freely, is based on the fact that Dutch 
bulbs are many years ahead of American bulbs in 
beauty and perfection. Various garden clubs and 
other organizations believe the greatest menace is not 
the eelworm but a group of powerful American grow- 
ers exerting influence on the Department of Agricul- 
ture to protect themselves. If this be true, lovers of 
perfection in this lovely flower, for which already 
there is a demand far greater than the supply, are ‘the 
victims. The worst of it is, there is a further suspicion 
that this policy may be extended to exclude all other 
foreign plants. 
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The Primaries Are Coming! 


VERY voter who accepts the doc- 

trine of party government should 
vote at the primary election and help 
make the primary a success because the 
only way in which party government gets 
a legal status is through the enactment 
of laws which govern the primary. 

The real reason, however, why citizens 
should vote in the primaries is because 
it is through the primary only that the 
average voter has any voice in the man- 
agement of his party or takes any part 
in the selection of candidates for office. 
Since no scheme of government is better 
than the people who carry it into effect 
it is therefore the voter’s greatest responsibility to aid in the 
selection of the most capable candidates for public office. The 
choice of candidates made in the primaries colors the character 
of all offices, from the highest to the lowest, for even if prim- 
aries are limited only in part to a direct choice of candidates, 
often delegates to party conventions are selected in the prim- 
aries and these delegates in turn choose some of our major 
officials. Moreover, the members of the state central com- 
mittee are often elected in the primaries and the state com- 
mittee controls the entire political machine. 

Frank Kent tells us that “‘the primaries are the key to poli- 
tics. They are the exclusive gate through which all party 
candidates must pass.” Did the public but realize this and 
turn out, as patriotic citizens should on primary election day, 
the people and not the politicians would control the gate and 
determine the choice of candidates for our various offices. 

The conscientious voter who believes in party responsibility 
is anxious to have his party nominate the right sort of people 
for office for he wants to vote for his party’s candidate, but 
if through his indifference the wrong sort is selected in the 
primaries, then his only protest is to stay away from the polls 
or vote for the opposition candidate. 

All too few voters realize this. They have the mistaken 
notion that a general election is more important than a 
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primary. They therefore turn out in far greater numbers for 
the former than for the latter. But your professional politi- 
cian, your machine man, votes in the primaries. If he must 
choose he prefers nominating his men to electing them. Kent 
claims a machine can not be smashed by defeating its candi- 
dates in a general election but if it loses in two successive 
primaries it is done for. 

There are three kinds of primaries, the direct and official; 
the unofficial; and the presidential preference primary. The 
official primary is distinguished from the unofficial in that it 
is held under the state law, while the unofficial or party 
primary is held under party auspices only and is generally 
for the purpose of electing delegates to the nominating con- 
ventions. 

The direct primary usually provides that the selection of 
candidates for all offices is made directly by the voters and 
not by party conventions, although delegates to conventions 
are sometimes elected by direct primary. 

Most of the states have some form of direct primary but 
the variety is bewildering. It will be some time before we 
shall have evolved from the varied schemes a reasonably sat's- 
factory primary; and never shall we do so if the voter will 
not become acquainted with the primary and use it. It is 
through use and use only that success will come.—F. C. W. 


Speaking Tours in the West 
ig oe trips of National Board members, whether 


through a stretch of many states or a single engagement 
to address a state convention, never cease to stir interest. 
There were two particularly interesting trips in February by 
Miss Katharine Ludington and Miss Gertrude Ely, which 
merit special attention and which proved of stimulating value 
to a score or more of local Leagues. Miss Sherwin left the 
Washington office for only one address—an engagement of 
long standing at the Indiana state convention, in March. 
“Nothing so refreshing, so heartening has come to the 
League for many days,” was the way one League 
president described Miss Ely’s visit to her state. For nearly 
the full month of February Miss Ely devoted her untiring 
energy and time to a trip in behalf of New Voters in the 
states of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota. Her days were very full, but young women (many 
young men, too) in over 25 schools and colleges had that won- 
derful opportunity of hearing Miss Ely in what a League 
member described as “her best form.” Her charm, humor 
and spontaneity won audience after audience. There is no 
doubt that reflection of Miss Ely’s trip will be noticeable in 
the New Voters’ section at the St. Louis convention. Miss 
Ely had been home hardly long enough to catch her breath 
when she rushed South to the conventions of North and South 
Carolina Leagues. Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, chairman of 
the Living Costs Committee, also spoke at the lowa conven- 
tion in Des Moines and on her way kad meetings or con- 
ferences of her committee in five states of the fourth region. 
Both Miss Ely and Miss Ludington visited our convention 
city. Miss Ludington stopped for a few days while en route 
to California, a trip arranged partly for pleasure and partly 
for League work. Los Angeles and San Francisco gave the 
national treasurer a rousing welcome, a series of events at- 
testing to the esteem in which Miss Ludington is held. She 
addressed several gatherings, and on the way back home stop- 
ped in Minnesota and Chicago to confer with League officers. 
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HE task of making the wheels of the St. Louis conven- 

tion (April 14-21) go ’round will be largely shared by 
a capable trio. There is Mrs. Ernest Stix, chairman of the 
St. Louis committee, under whose direction a corps of St. 
Louis League members are leaving no stone unturned to make 
the details of convention perfect. There is Mrs. Paul Rit- 
tenhouse, officially known as the convention secretary, but 
more intimately accepted as the liaison officer of the conven- 
tion. No detail, national or local, in as far as it relates to 
the conduct of the convention, escapes Mrs. Rittenhouse’s at- 
tention. There is Mrs. Clair E. More, of Chicago, the gen- 
eralissimo of transportation, whose untiring efforts in dealing 
with transportation companies is one of long creditable stand- 
ing. Mrs. More has the happy faculty of knowing how to 
meet every situation, and the matter of arranging transporta- 
tion details for a large League convention holds no terror 
for her. 


the League? This is a question which is bound to com- 
mand the interest of the convention delegates. In its forma- 
tive stage, the question already has aroused considerable 
interest, and undoubtedly will have both ardent advocates and 
opponents. When the League was very young an annual 
convention seemed a necessity, providing nation-wide publicity 
and emphasizing dramatically once a year the relation between 
state and National Leagues. There is a growing senti- 
ment that the League has now reached a stage when it can 
do without this stimulus for a longer period, and when the 
tremendous amount of energy and time now going into one 
big meeting should be released for more varied forms of 
service. It is significant that other large organizations of 
women, such as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the National Association of University Women, find that 
they can do the best work under the biennial plan. 


Wet will it be—biennial or annual conventions of 


ATURALLY, League members do not have to be intro- 

duced to get-out-the-vote methods. Their 1924 experi- 
ences have not been lost or forgotten, and are ready to be 
put fully to the test in the 1926 campaigns. An intensive 
drive is to be made to dissipate the apathy now manifest by 
almost fifty per cent of the qualified voters, and how it is to 
be done will be tentatively outlined in a special report to the 
convention. The report of the preliminary national get-out- 
the-vote committee, of which Mrs. Caspar Whitney is the 
chairman, will be awaited with real interest. 


ENNSYLVANIA can lay claim to the first delegate 
selected for St. Louis. The distinction goes to Mrs. 
Walter F. Praul, of Germantown, Philadelphia, who was 
awarded the first prize—a trip to the National League con- 
vention—for securing the greatest number of new members 
“5 the January membership drive staged by the Philadelphia 
eague. 


WO regional directors, Mrs. James E. Cheesman and 
Mrs. William G. Hibbard, will tell the convention how 
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far the League has come and where it is going—from the 
organization standpoint. “Organization Summaries and 
Goals” is the subject which they will share for stimulating 
presentation Tuesday morning. 


ARLY reports on the conferences of departments and 

standing committees quicken expectations of keen discus- 
sion. The whole vexed question of the solution of the wage 
problem for women in industrial occupations will be intro- 
duced to Miss Carroll’s conference by Mrs. Katherine Philips 
Edson, of California, and Miss Amy Maher, of Ohio. Mrs. 
LaRue Brown, of Boston, will speak on ‘‘Federal Aid,’ that 
new item proposed for the study program of the Efficiency in 
Government Department, which also holds its open confer- 
ence on Wednesday afternoon. Federal aid, in specific appli- 
cations, is certain to be discussed also in the conferences of 
the Child Welfare Committee that evening and of the Edu- 
cation Committee the following morning. 

Mrs. Percy Walden’s conference promises a splendid dis- 
cussion of juvenile delinquency, led by Mrs. S. H. Bing, as 
well as consideration of the Maternity and Infancy Act, and 
next steps in the unsolved problem of child labor. The Liv- 
ing Costs Committee is holding up its sleeve its speaker on 
farm problems, but divulges that Mrs. Ann Dennis Bursch, 
of Connecticut, will tell why the committee should add the 
subject of electric power to its study program. 


~T. LOUIS will more than live up to its reputation for 
S hospitality. The entertainment scheduled for delegates 
promises to be particularly delightful. Teas and excursion 
parties have been arranged at psychological hours to lighten 
the convention duties and to fill that much-felt need of an 
exchange of greetings between the workers in California and 
Maine, Minnesota and Texas. Of course no delegate will 
neglect to secure her ticket to her own Regional luncheon! 


Y this time League members know that when Miss 
Katharine Ludington plans what she calls a “gay” 
finance banquet, it will be a ‘“‘gay event.’’ Many surprises 
are awaiting the delegates, and the special visitors, particularly 
invited for the banquet. None will be anticipated with more 
pleasure, however, than that stirred by the announcement that 
Robert Benchley, author and humorist, and a dramatic critic 
of “Life,” will present his famous ‘““Treasurer’s Report.” Mr. 
Benchley is as capable a comedian as he is critic and humor- 


ist. 


HE election of officers is always an interesting event in 

any convention and this League gathering is no exception. 
The report of the nominating committee will be presented to 
the committee by Mrs. Robert L. DeNormandie at the busi- 
ness session on April 17. Mrs. DeNormandie and her com- 
mittee of six have no easy task, and if the convention ap- 
proves of a proposed amendment to the by-laws for the addi- 
tion of two vice-presidents, more work will be in store for 


the committee. 
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‘*ELLING the idea of good government has been the 
method of procedure in building up the League of Women 
Voters in Rochester, New York. The personality of its leader, 
publicity and a simple organization free from the complica- 
tions of mystifying machinery, have contributed to its growth. 
Twenty months ago it had one member—Mrs. William Wer- 
ner—who brought the League to life in Monroe County, and 
has since guided its destiny. In December it was sufficiently 
sturdy to stand erect and act as host to the New York State 
Convention with delegates present from its own four com- 
pletely organized assembly districts. 

The present size and strength of the League in Rochester 
is the result of good salesmanship. Convinced that the League 
of Women Voters had the finest commodity ever conceived in 
the matter of a political education idea, Mrs. Werner pro- 
ceeded to sell it to the community on its merits with the 
businesslike common-sense of the astute salesman. The his- 
torical Genesee County, of which Rochester is the center, is 
congenitally anti-ante-deluvian—right down through anti- 
suffrage to anti-League, from which form of ingrowing apathy 
it was suffering two years ago when Mrs. Werner determined 
to do something about it. So selling the League idea, “Inform 
Yourself Politically and Get Out and Vote,” was not easy in 
Rochester, where there are still more women to the city block 
who spend the afternoons at the neighbors playing mah jong 
and exclaiming, ‘““Woman’s Place is in the Home,” than in 
any place of its size on record in the state of New York. 

The nucleus of the Rochester League was a neighborhood 
group—young matrons with household cares and small chil- 
dren but with the spontaneity and enthusiasm of youth, and 
the prestige and ability to put over anything in the city in 
which they were interested—exactly the type to popularize 
the League idea if it could be sold to them and they could 
be induced to place it on their pantry shelves. Informal 
meetings and talks kindled their imaginations, when they 
realized that one of the most significant ramifications of the 
terrible bugaboo Politics led to their very doors. It dawned 
on them that garbage collection, smoke abatement, taxation, 
and school affairs could be regulated from their own kitchens 
and drawing-rooms as easily as from their husbands’ offices 
or from the secret hotel rooms of political bosses. 

They were so thrilled over the discovery that they them- 
selves and not some distant Monarch of Ashcans controlled 
the garbage situation in Rochester, that they telephoned the 
good news to their friends and acquaintances, who in turn 
gathered in small groups in their own neighborhoods and 
talked politics in terms of garbage. This may only serve to 
prove the contention that politics has sunk to a low level— 
but the truth remains that the League of Women Voters in 
Rochester received its impetus toward future growth when 
the young matrons of the city foregathered at the ashcans 
to grapple with the problem of their civic responsibility. From 
these neighborhood groups grew the quotas of the various 
assembly districts, the sum total of which now makes up the 
League of Women Voters in Monroe County. 

The main work of the League so far—besides assembling a 
membership—and preparing for a state convention—was its 
“Get-Out-the-Vote Campaign” for the 1924 election. A motor 
corps—approaching war-time efficiency—was organized for 
this purpose and was used again this last summer and fall 
to assist the City Manager League in its successful work in 
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obtaining a new model charter, which carried with it 
the City Manager Plan for the city of Rochester. 

Its program for the future includes cooperation with the 
Legislative Committee of the Women’s City Club of Rochester, 
whose policy prevents official endorsement of legislation but 
whose program of study is identical with that of the League. 
A close affiliation with the New Voters Group of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester has also been effected by the placing of 
a college girl on each of its standing committees in recogni- 
tion of the individual membership of each girl of the Uni- 
versity group in the Monroe County League. 

Active and intelligent cooperation on the part of the League 
will also be necessary for the next two years if the City Man- 
ager Plan and the Model Charter are to be successfully eased 
into the berth prepared for them by the vote of the people of 
Rochester at the last election —Martie L. Darracu. 


In the Congress 
The Maternity and Infancy Act (H. R. 7555) (S. 2696). 


The bill providing for an extension of time for the authoriza- 
tion of Federal funds under the Maternity and Infancy Act 
has been reported out by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the House. No action has been taken 
by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

Opposition to the Wadsworth-Garrett Amendmeni (H. J. 
Res. 15) (S. J. Res. 8). On Monday, March Ist, hearings 
on the Garrett Amendment were held before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives. Mrs. John D. 
Sherman of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs pre- 
sided over that part of the morning’s time which was devoted 
to statements of those opposing the amendment. Miss Sher- 
win appeared to express the opposition of the League of 
Women Voters and introduced Mrs. Maud Wood Park as 
Counselor on Legislation, to present an analysis of the reasons 
for the League’s opposition to the measure. Mr. Edward 
McGrady spoke in opposition for the American Federation 
of Labor, and after Mr. McGrady, Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White, first vice-president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mr. W. L. Doak appeared for the four 
Railroad Brotherhoods, opposing the measure. 

The advocates of the measure were represented that morn- 
ing by Mr. Thomas F. Calwalader. Owing to the fact that 
the proponents were not able to complete their testimony and 
that there were several opponents yet to be heard at the time 
that the Committee adjourned, the chairman announced that 
he would refer the matter to a sub-committee which would 
continue the hearings. March 12th was announced as the day 
for the next hearing when opponents were to complete the 
presentation of their objections as promptly as possible. 

Department of Education (H. R. 5000) (S. 291). Dur- 
ing the week of February 22nd, when the Department of 
Superintendents of the National Education Association was 
holding its meeting in Washington, hearings were held before 
joint committees of the House and Senate before which the 
bill to create a department of education is pending. A num- 
ber of distinguished educators appeared to express their 
approval of the proposed act and the large Majority Caucus 
Room in the Senate Office Building where the hearings were 
held for three days was crowded with listeners. 

Opposition to the So-Called Equal Rights Amendment (S. 
J. 11) (H. J. Res. 81). This measure is still before the Ju- 
diciary Committee in both Houses. 

The Lehlbach Amendment to the Classification Act of 1923 
(H. R. 359) (S. 1077). These measures have been referred 
to the Civil Service Committees of both Houses. Senator 
Couzens sponsors the bill in the Senate. Mr. Lehlbach is 
the author in the House. 

District of Columbia: Since the last report was made in 
this column the Senate has passed the proposal to create a 
Board of Public Welfare which has been endorsed by the 
League of Women Voters. The House Committee has re- 
ported favorably on a similar bill. MARGUERITE OWEN. 
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League News From the States 








ALIFORNIA: February was a particularly busy month 
.. for the California League, for in addition to a two-day 
session of the State Executive Council, several Leagues in the 
state had the pleasure of welcoming Miss Katharine Luding- 
ton. Miss Ludington brought back to the East glowing ac- 
counts of California’s progress and the intensive way in 
which many local Leagues are studying the program. 


ONNECTICUT: Four one-day county schools in five 

weeks was Connecticut's answer this winter to “What 
to do in a non-legislative year.” “Two weeks in advance of 
its school on taxation, New Haven County sent to each of its 
thirteen Leagues a questionnaire seeking local taxation in- 
tormation. After discussing the answers at the morning ses- 
sion, the members were ready to listen more profitably to two 
taxation experts at the afternoon meeting. 


NDIANA: Mrs. B. B. White, of Terre Haute, president 

ot the Indiana League, has been honored with appoint- 
ment as the League representative on the Committee on Rural 
Education of the Indiana state department of public instruc- 
tion. 


ASSACHUSETTS: Two leading members of the Bos- 
M ton League are representing women voters in high city 
councils. Mrs. Jennie Loitman Barron, a capable woman 
lawyer, is serving on the Boston School Committee, having 
received the second highest number of votes among five candi- 
dates. Her four-year term began on January 1. The second 
member of the League to be accorded signal honors recently 
is Mrs. Hilda Hedstrum Quirk, who was appointed by the 
Mayor to serve on the City Committee of Ways and Means, a 
committee of citizens to assist the Mayor in putting the city 
on a sound financial basis. 

The Massachusetts League is absorbed in perfecting final 
arrangements for a novel enterprise—the exhibition of 
Modeltown in Horticultural Hall, Boston, April 7 to 13. 
The exhibit will stress all that a modern New England town 
should mean to civic life today. 


N INNESOTA: Radio programs arranged by the Min- 

nesota League have always been a huge success. but a 
series this winter aroused greater interest than usual. There 
is no doubt that this was traceable to the very intriguing top- 
ics, such as ‘How does my vote affect state government?” and 
“As a woman in a small town, how can my vote be effective?” 


which never ceases to function. Ward presidents and 
membership chairmen, in conference late in February, made 
plans for getting out the vote in the school board election 
on March 23, and prepared to participate in a competition 
for a cup, which Mrs. George Levins, chairman of get-out- 
the-vote work, announced would be given to the ward in 
which the largest percentage of League members voted. 


per sqend St. Louis has a get-out-the-vote committee 


EW JERSEY: The League of Women Voters of the 

Oranges believes that there is no better way of bring- 
ing people together than around a luncheon or dinner table. 
Last winter it initiated a series of international relations 
luncheons, and the gatherings were so successful, a second 
series is being conducted this year. ‘The League joined re- 
cently with the Y.W.C.A. in giving a First Voters’ birthday 
party. A “Know Your Town” question match, conducted 
by Mrs. Hedley V. Cooke, president of the League, was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the New Voters. The public was invited 


to a “Know Your Schools” dinner, held in the new high 
school cafeteria. Various phases of school work were presented 
by members of the faculties of the schools in the Oranges. 


behalf of the Australian Ballot is the feature of the 
North Carolina League’s program for 1926. The subject had 
an important place in the discussions at the recent state con- 
vention in Charlotte. 

A committee from the League will urge the Democratic 
state platform makers to include enactment of a law authoriz- 
ing the Australian ballot system as one of the platform 
pledges. 

Delegates approved a plan to hold a third regional con- 
ference and school of citizenship in Asheville, North Carolina, 
June 28-July 2. Nine Southern states and the District of 
Columbia will participate and it will be the first gathering 
of its kind under the leadership of Mrs. Mary O. Cowper. 
Mrs. Phil McMahon was reélected president. 


N ORTH CAROLINA: An educational campaign in 


ENNSYLVANIA: The Pennsylvania League feels par- 
ticularly honored in the recent appointment of Miss 
Martha G. Thomas, its first vice-chairman, and also a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania legislature, as official hostess for the 
Pennsylvania Commission and for the Commonwealth during 
the period of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration this summer. 
Governor Pinchot made the appointment. 


OUTH DAKOTA: One of the interesting features of 
The Discerning Voter, the publication of the South Da- 
kota League, is the ‘Questionnaire for Women Voters.” <A 
set of five questions relating to South Dakota’s governmental 
system and laws appears in each month’s issue to be answered 
in the subsequent number. 


EXAS: Poll tax campaigns to increase the number of 

qualified voters in the state have given marked impetus 
to the enthusiasm of local Leagues this winter. Satisfactory 
progress was recorded particularly in the larger cities where 
appeals for the payment of poll taxes were made from church 
pulpits and innumerable other vantage points throughout the 
state. League members volunteered their services as deputies 
to take poll tax payments and through publicity, speakers and 
various other means of cooperating with local officials, suc- 
ceeded in waging a highly effective campaign. 


IRGINIA: The board of directors of the Virginia 

League participated in a charming ceremony recently 
when the banners of the old Equal Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginia and Richmond were presented to the state of Virginia. 
With the old suffrage banners was presented a Virginia flag 
which has a unique history. It was presented to the Suffrage 
League by Miss Mary Johnston, the well-known writer, and 
painted by Miss Adéle Clark, one of the National League’s 
directors. Mrs. John H. Lewis, president of the Virginia 
League of Woman Voters and an aunt of Lady Astor, made 
the presentation to Governor Trinkle. 


ISCONSIN: The most effective piece of work done 

during the last year by the La Crosse League was the 
appointment and election of six regional chairmen and under 
them the ward chairmen, who in turn formed groups of five 
in each ward. Under the efficient leadership of Mrs. Claude 
Pettingill, city chairman, these women organized classes for 
the study of two sets of questions on “Know Your Town,” 
and over 1500 women worked on the answers. 
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Training for the Policewoman’s Job 


By EDITH ABBOTT 


| This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WOMAN CITIZEN. | 


T is impossible to discuss questions 
of training for any kind of work 
without first undertaking a “job 
analysis” of the work itself. In spite 
of the fact that readers of this page 

are already well informed with regard 
to the policewoman’s work, one or two 
questions demand further discussion. In 
the first place, in spite of the name “‘po- 
licewoman” the woman officer does not 
and should not do the kind of work 
our police officers are actually doing. 
She is not a “policeman” engaged pri- 
marily in detecting crime; she is a social 
worker engaged in the most difficult 
kind of public welfare work. She needs 
of course a badge of official authority, 
but the fact that our so-called “women 
police” do not even wear uniforms shows 
how far their activities are from those 
of the regular members of the police 
force. The women police are public 
guardians not in the technical but in the 
literal sense of those words. In her 
preface to Dr. Chloe Owing’s new book, 
“Women Police,” Mrs. Mina C. Van 
Winkle, President of the International 
Association of Policewomen and Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., describes the policewoman’s 
activities as “preventive-protective work” 
and lays stress upon the appointment of 
women with “broad education and ex- 
perience in social work.” 
Thorough Foundation 

The competent preventive-protective 
worker acting as a policewoman is really 
a social worker and needs the best train- 
ing a good school of social service can 
give. Her work, of course, is specialized, 
as is the work of the prosecuting attor- 
ney, but the latter needs a sound legal 
education, not a_ specialized training 
course in criminal law. So the “‘police- 
woman” needs to be first of all in these 
days a mature woman with the liberal 
education of a university and the profes- 
sional education of a good school of 
social work. She needs courses in fam- 
ily case work, child welfare, public wel- 
fare administration and the discipline of 
statistics and economics as well as courses 
in criminal law, criminology, and theory 
and practice in the narrower field of 
social hygiene and protective work. 

The University of Chicago has not 
been hospitable to short “training- 
courses” for policewomen because the 
University stands for thorough education 
for this as well as other professions. We 
have, however, been interested in pro- 


viding during this past winter in our 
downtown college a special course in 
“Social Hygiene and Protective Work” 
for those who have already had the gen- 
eral training that a social worker needs, 
and we shall repeat the same course dur- 
ing the summer quarter when the Na- 
tional Travelers’ Aid Association is hav- 
ing a summer institute at the University. 
This course, for which more than fifty 
persons have been enrolled, has had the 





Professor Edith Abbott 
Dean of the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration, Unti- 
versity of Chicago, and Member of 
the International Council of the 
International Association of Police- 

women 


assistance of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association of New York; the So- 
cial Hygiene Council of Chicago; a local 
representative of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service; the Social Hygiene 
League and the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation of Chicago. 

The policewoman needs to be a person 
of liberal education and she must have 
up-to-date knowledge of modern methods 
of social work and of social welfare the- 
ory. It is especially important that the 
organization of specialized courts such 
as the morals court and the probation 
service be understood in their larger 
aspects. The history and theory of the 
social hygiene movement should also be 
thoroughly studied. While the work 
of the policewoman may seem to be of a 
“routine” character, she frequently has 
an influential part in the shaping of 
large social policies and she should be 


educated to play this part well. She has 
the chance to lead her community for- 
ward, but she can do this only if she 
understands both the theory of social 
progress, the lessons of the social experi- 
ments of the past and the goal of the 
future. 


High Standards 


The suggestion that women police 
should be university graduates may seem 
to be setting too high a standard for 
such work. But if we accept the fact 
that these women are to be competent 
social workers, it is necessary that they 
should also be university or college grad- 
uates. Social work has been in the past 
the step-sister of the professions rather 
than a respected member of the family 
group. But the past is neither the present 
nor the future and those of us who be- 
lieve that social work deserves to rank 
with the liberal professions must believe 
also in a liberal education for such work. 
The generation of social workers now 
coming along is a university group, and, 
in general, the salaries of policewomen 
ze high enough to attract women of this 
type. In many cities the salary of the 
policewoman is as high as the salary of 
a probation officer, of a visitor for a fain- 
ily welfare society, or an officer of a ju- 
venile protective society. But while uni- 
versity graduates who have had in addi- 
tion a year of graduate professional work 
are found in these latter positions, the 
policewoman frequently ranks no higher 
than the average policeman in education 
and professional equipment. 

The setting of high standards is a 
matter in which the universities, the pro- 
fessional schools of social service, and 
the influential women of the country 
must all work together. The duties of 
the policewoman may not be higher in 
type or more difficult than those of the 
policeman if the latter are properly un- 
derstood, but the work of the police- 
woman certainly can not be adequately 
performed by persons who have no more 
education than most of the men now 
filling positions in the police department. 
We must see to it that the standards 
for men police are raised, but in the 
meantime there is every reason for start- 
ing the policewomen’s service on this 
newer and higher standard rather than 
on the old and admittedly unsatisfactory 
one. 


For further information on the subject of 
policewomen, address the International As- 
sociation of Policewomen, 220 Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 








In Politics 


The elections of women mayors have 
been reported in the CiTIzEN columns 
before this, but the story of a woman 
mayor of a city the size of Seattle, 
Washington, has never been reported, 
just because it has never before happened. 

Mrs. Bertha K. Landes, Democrat, 
came out with a lead of more than 5,000 


Mrs. 
Bertha 
K. 
Landes 





votes at the elections, defeating Edwin 
J. Brown, Seattle’s mayor for four 
years. Mrs. Landes is a_ graduate 
of the University of Indiana. She 
has lived in Seattle since 1895, 
when she moved there’ with her 
new husband, now Dean of the College 
of Science at the University of Wash- 
ington. After rearing a son and an 
adopted daughter she increased her in- 
terest in public and community affairs. 
For the past four years she has been a 
member of the Seattle City Council, and 
president of it for two years. In 1924 
she acted as mayor. while the incumbent 
mayor attended the Democratic national 
convention—and incidentally brought the 
mayor rushing home because she “fired” 
the police chief. Mayor Brown reinstated 
him, but he is again doomed. Mrs. 
Landes is a sturdy enemy of graft and a 
staunch upholder of law enforcement. 

There was an interesting factor in 
this election: Should Seattle install the 
city manager plan? Mrs. Landes be- 
lieves in it and supported it throughout 
her campaign. As the returns came in 
it looked very much as if it would carry, 
and in that event Mrs. Landes would 
never have taken the oath of office. The 
race was so close—the city manager plan 
lost by only 111 votes—that a recount 
is being taken. If no errors are dis- 
covered, Mrs. Landes will take her seat 
on June 7. The Citizen will have 
more to say of her later. 

* * & 

In Ohio—Mt. Vernon, to be exact— 
Mrs. Evalyn Frances Snow has opened 
an office as headquarters from which 
will be waged the campaign to place 
her in the governor's chair on the Re- 
publican ticket. The primaries will be 
held next August. 








CALENDAR 

Second Annual Convention of the Woman's 
National Committee for Law Enforcement, 
Washington, D. C., April 11-13. 

Seventh Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, St. Louis, 
Mo., April 14-21. 

Second Annual Woman’s World’s Fair, 
Chicago, Ill., April 17-24. On April 22 
there will be a Famous Women’s Luncheon, 
where distinguished women from the arts, 
the professions and from business and _ in- 
dustry will be the guests of honor. 

Twelfth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Girl Scouts, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
April 20-24. 

Ninth National Convention of the Y. W. 
C. A., Milwaukee, Wis., April 21-27. 

Biennial Convention of the National 
Nursing Organization, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 17-22. 

First American Health Congress, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 17-22. 

Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 3-8. 

Biennial International Conference of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, Camp Edith Macy, 
Briarcliff Manor, New York—May 8-17. 

Eighteenth Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 24 to June 5, 

Tenth Congress of the _ International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, Paris, France, 
May 30 to June 6. 








Mrs. Snow came _ into state-wide 
prominence a few years ago when she 
was motion picture censor in the Ohio 
Department of Education. She also has 
been prominent in Red Cross work. 
Besides, she has reared three children. 

Mrs. John T. Pratt, alderman in 
New York City, has just been appointed 
as the Republican member of the com- 
mittee on local laws of the municipal 
Assembly. It is an important post, as 
all bills introduced in the aldermanic 
branch of the Assembly must be cleared 
through this committee. 

Foreign 

The Queensland government in Aus- 
tralia has been experimenting with a 
traveling domestic science school and has 
found it so successful that the experi- 
mental stage is a thing of the past. 

In Australia there are large sections 
so sparsely settled that the distance the 
children must travel for schooling makes 
education a problem. Consequently two 
cars were built, fully equipped as a 
domestic science school, and transported 
by rail from place to place. At one end 
of each car is a recess for a_ stove, 
nearby is a sink and under the sink is 
a sixty-gallon tank. ‘There is an_ice- 
chest, glass-doored china cupboard, a 
folding table and a wisely chosen assort- 
ment of pots and pans. 


The interest caused by the traveling 
school has been astounding. Girls have 
come on horseback, in buggies, in Fords 
and on foot to take the six to eight 
weeks’ course. The capacity of the 
school is fourteen, but so many have 
begged for admittance that over twenty 
have been squeezed in to learn some- 
thing about cookery, housekeeping, 
laundry work and needle craft. 


Church Women 


The sense of responsibility felt by 
great groups of women in their new 
relation to public affairs was shown once 
more at the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Women’s Boards _ of 
Foreign Missions of North America, 
held this past winter. First of all, in 
the light of the enfranchisement of 
women in thirty-four countries, they con- 
sidered world peace—a subject with so 
close a relation to missions. Recognizing 
education as the means to this great end, 
they recommended various forms of 
study, and particularly that boys and 
girls be trained to a program of peace 
and world friendship. They protested 


against compulsory military drill in 
schools and colleges. They stood 
squarely for a sympathetic attitude 


toward China and for revision of the 
unequal treaties, which, be it remem- 
bered, include “toleration clauses” giving 
missionaries special protection. They 
urged education at home about the hard 
struggle to protect women and children 
workers in the Orient from long hours 
and working conditions as bad as were 
ours seventy years ago. Applying the 
Christian point of view to race rela- 
tions, these women stood for revision of 
the exclusion clauses in the present 
immigration laws of the United States 
and Canada, for the passing of naturali- 
zation laws based on character and 
ability, rather than on race and color, 
and for the discarding of all missionary 
literature that tends to foster race 
prejudice and an attitude of superiority. 
A “new world order,” indeed, is in sight 
if the group’s ideal can be realized— 
“that Christian women use the right of 
suffrage intelligently and faithfully.” 


New Officers 


From among a group of nationally 
known home economics professors, Miss 
Alice L. Edwards, dean of women at 
Rhode Island State College, has been 
honored by being chosen executive secre- 
tary of the American Home Economics 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Dean Edwards was graduated from 
Oregon Agricultural College with a 
bachelor of science degree in 1906. She 
took special work at two universities 
and has a B. S. and an M. A. She 
has taught zoology and physiology at 
her alma mater, biology at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia; has been associate 
professor of nutrition at the University 
of Minnesota, associate in home eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois and 
finally dean of women and home eco- 
nomics at Rhode Island State College. 
It was from this position that she was 


chosen for her new post. 
ees 


In the February CrrizEN there was a 
story of Mary Dillon, who had worked 
her way from “office boy” to vice-presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany—a $5,000,000 corporation. Now 
she has advanced another step, this time 
to the top—the presidency. The election 
makes her one of the few women to head 
a large corporation. 

At the same time two other women 
were made officers of the company—Miss 
Helen S. Steers, treasurer and assistant 
secretary, and Miss Mary Armstrong, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 





Progress? 


We thought the village smithy was 
almost a thing of the past. But it seems 
that we are mistaken, for in the heart 
of New York City Mrs. Sophie Penkin- 
son may be found most any day with a 
horse’s hoof grasped firmly between her 
knees while she fits the shoe which she 
has just pounded into shape on her 
anvil. Now, we ask you, is this progress 
or retrogression? 


Visitors 


Our office has only recently been vis- 
ited by Stella Wolfe-Murray, who has 
the distinction of having been the first 
woman Lobby correspondent in England. 
Miss Murray has done newspaper work 
for some years, part of the time on the 
staff of a daily paper, and part of the 
time as a free lance. During these years 
she always held the desire to become a 
Parliamentary journalist, and the House 
of Commons as well as most of the Lon- 
don dailies knew about it. Perhaps it 
would be well to explain here that en- 
trance to the Lobby is very limited. 
Even the men in the Press Gallery are 
not admitted except in a very small per- 
centage, and never more than one person 
per daily paper. You see it is in the 
Lobby, or antechamber, that opinions are 
stated in a somewhat informal way, and 
the trend of sentiment can be tested. 

But there was a nigger in the wood 
pile, for Miss Murray discovered after 
she had been there a short time that her 
paper expected her to write only certain 
views. This she wouldn’t do, and so her 
official post dissolved. She now goes 


unofficially, when at home, which means 
that some M. P. must take her in. But 
her pen is uncurbed. 

Miss Murray is interested in aviation, 
but purely from a civil viewpoint. She 
objects most heartily to the ban placed 
upon women pilots by the International 
Commission of Aerial Navigation. While 
here she will study our progress in civil 
aviation. 

Miss Murray also told us of the 
formation of a new organization in 
England—the Union of Women Voters, 
Mrs. Helena Normanton, president. The 
object of this organization is to train 
women in the use of the ballot; it is non- 
partisan, and sounds as if it had been 
patterned after our own League of 
Women Voters. 


Miss Johnson 


The Citizen lost a friend, and the 
ranks of women an able worker, in the 
death of Miss Helen Louise Johnson, 
March +. Miss Johnson was widely 
known for her lectures and writing on 
home economics subjects. She was for 
four years national chairman of Home 
Economics of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and was editor of the 
General Federation magazine. Later she 
was president of the Home Economics 
Association of Greater New York, and 
in many ways, by pen and speech, spread 
her message of finer living and finer, 
more constructive home making. 


Louise Gifford 
(Continued from page 19) 


their joints. Then she set them at a 
kind of boxing pantomime, done to the 
beat of a drum. This required three 
things—a hurl of the body, a nice sense 
of timing or they would get their part- 
ner’s fist in the eye, and a sense of mathe- 
matical spacing, or they would leap to 
the wrong spot and be taken at a disad- 
vantage by their opponent. And finally 
they went to work on an exercise that 
showed, in miniature, the working out 
of Miss Gifford’s theories and the pos- 
sibilities they hold. 

It began with that simplest of childish 
amusements, somersaults. They each lay 
down on the floor and turned a somer- 
sault. It was a very special one, timed 
perfectly, rolled smoothly, with no wav- 
ing arms or bumping legs—an athlete’s 
version of a somersault. They lay in a 
single line at first, but there were too 
many of them, and so half of them 
moved back, and then there were two 
lines. 

Then one youth said, “Let’s see what 
it looks like if one line goes over first, 
and the next follows.” So they tried 
that. And someone else saw that it 
looked like one wave breaking after an- 
other. 
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At that they all yelled with delight, 
and set to work to time it so perfectly 
that there should be no stragglers, but a 
single gorgeous movement of smooth 
lines. And then another remembered 
that in the class of voice training they 
had practiced a deep roar which started 
low down and rose to a crescendo and 
died away, and wouldn’t it be a good 
thing to try that as the waves rolled in. 
So they did that, and at first the cres- 
cendo came before the top of the wave 
broke, and then they did it again and 
again until voice and body and group 
moved together and the illusion was com- 
plete. 

And yet it was nothing but a somer- 
sault. Trained bodies made it smooth 
and obedient, and imagination quickened 
it into drama. 

It is imagination that is Louise Gif- 
ford’s real secret. Having a vast fund of 
it herself, she inspires it in her students. 
Her very first work was in a settlement 
in West Philadelphia. Equipped only 
with a preparatory school education and 
a year of dancing, having no very clear 
idea of what she wanted to do, she took 
a group of small boys and contracted to 
keep them out of mischief. 

“I was a very polite person,” the cor- 
ners of her mouth quirked. “I could ask 
people to do things, but I didn’t know 
how to tell them. I decided that the 
person to teach me directness was a ten- 
year-old boy. So really, I learned more 
from those boys than they did from me. 
They taught me how to teach.” 

She told them first that she would 
teach them to jump and run, and to 
fight. They looked at her slimness with 
scorn, and with cold unbelief. So she 
put a chair in the center of the room, and 
ran and leaped over it, back and all. 
Not one of the boys could do more than 
struggle over the seat, with great scram- 
blings of arms and legs. So for several 
lessons she kept them busy learning to 
run, then to clear the chair seat, and last 
to sail triumphantly over the back. 

And then two boys came to join the 
class who had clean hands and faces and 
brushed hair, and her “roughnecks”’ left 
in a disgusted group. She followed them 
out, to find them kneeling around a sul- 
len crap game. They wouldn’t look up, 
they wouldn’t speak to her, so she stood 
very firm and determined, and said coldly 
to their sulky backs: 

“It doesn’t matter to anyone but your- 
selves if you never come back. You 
have learned to jump, but it took you a 
long time. Those new boys could learn 
much quicker, I’m sure. And you can’t 
fight at all. I’m going back to the gym- 
nasium now to teach them all I know 
about fighting.” 

They followed her back, sheepish and 
reluctant, but curious. She picked out 
the biggest boy, the dirtiest and the 
roughest, and the leader of trouble. 

“This is the first thing to learn,” she 
said, and took his large and grimy hand 
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in hers. With a twist she threw him off 
his balance, and before he knew what 
had hapgened to him he was flat on his 
back on the floor. 

“It wasn’t quite fair,’ she admitted 
with a twinkle. “I had learned just the 
first principles of jiu-jitsu, and of course 
he had no idea what was going to hap- 
pen to him. But it won the battle. He 
got up soberly, and retired to a corner 
while I went on to show the other boys 
how it was done. After the class was 
over he came up and said, ‘Say, Miss 
Gifford, don’t you worry about them 
kids. I'll get ’em here, and I'll make 
’em be good.’ And he did, from that 
time on.” 

One of her settlement children was a 
small girl with a twisted back. Medical 
examinations showed that there was 
nothing structurally wrong, and Miss 
Gifford decided that she could cure the 
child. Yet she hesitated to undertake it 
without supervision, lest she dv some un- 
witting injury. So one of the best of 
Philadelphia’s doctors came hour after 
hour to watch her work with the child. 
She started playing fairy stories, planting 
lovely ideas in the quick mind, and work- 
ing from ideas to bodily movement, and 
to stretching and limbering until the 
tense muscles were released and the tor- 
tured nerves freed. Then the crooked 
spine straightened of its own accord. 

It was in directing a pageant that she 
first realized how much her work in free- 
ing bodies and teaching them coérdina- 
tion had to give to the training of actors. 
And her first real encouragement came 
from a very famous actor, Mr. Otis 
Skinner. 

He set her imagination off to thinking 
along stage lines, and by studying and 
watching and dreaming she planned the 
work which is resulting today in the fine 
bodies of the young Guild students. 

“Of all the things an actor must be 
able to do, perhaps the most important is 
to make his body say what he wants it 
to say,” she explained. ‘His hand must 
be able to welcome you or to reproach 
you, his shoulders must know the differ- 
ence between the subtle shrug of a 
Frenchman and the whole-hearted lift of 
a Jew. His very toes must be able to 
express emotion. 

“An experienced, skilful actor does 
those things almost instinctively, because 
of his long training, but a student has to 
learn how. And in order to learn he 
must have a body that is so responsive, 
so well codrdinated that it obeys his men- 
tal impulse to the fraction of an inch. 

“It is my job to put bodies into that 
condition, to develop such litheness, such 
codrdination, such sense of spacing and 
direction that what the mind commands 
the body will carry out without hesita- 
tion. In men, those things appear in 
terms of strength, and lightness and 
poise. With my classes for girls I work 
for lightness and poise, but grace must 
take the place of strength.” 


“Runts” 
(Continued from page 18) 


me what milk an’ greens an’ fruit has 
got to do with rotten teeth an’ bow- 
legs an’ this poor posture business.” 

The boy continued: “If these little 
fellers is so punk, 1 wonder what you'd 
say about Jason an’ Weary an’ Knobby, 
the middle bunch. And look at me. 
I’m fourteen, but I look eleven.” Then, 
turning to the nurse: “I know you all 
are too busy to bother with a guy of my 
age, but can I weigh an’ measure myself 
while you’re dressing the kids?” And, 
peeling off his coat, sweater and shoes, 
the boy was chagrined to find himself 
fourteen pounds below the average for 
his age and height. ‘You see,” he said, 
“we grow worse an’ worse. I want to 
know why”’—grimly. 


And they are learning why, these 
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Are the Filipinos ready for independ- 
ence? A discussion of this “hot” ques- 
tion in two successive numbers—affirm- 
ative by Marcial P. Lichauco, negative 
by Judge D. R. Williams. 

A review of “Intimate Papers of Colo- 
nel House,” by Carrie Chapman Catt. 

A personality story of Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, a leading figure in Chicago's 
philanthropy, politics, and women’s clubs. 








girls and boys. Soon they will be tell- 
ing us oldsters where to get off if we 
don’t do better work. 

In spite of his poorly nourished body, 
Junior’s eyes were glitteringly bright, 
his lips a déep coral rarely seen in 
normal health, and mentally he was 
keen, nervous, high-strung. It was easy 
to believe his claim: “I may be no great 
shakes on looks, but, if I do say it, I’m 
no slouch at work. We run a dairy 
farm, my dad an’ me, with what help 
we can get from the herders round 
about, an’, you better believe me, no 
grass grows under our feet. Big Ben 
makes no note of the time we sleeps 
an’ plays. It’s all han’s up at three 
every mornin’ in summer, an’ four in 
winter, an’ nine o’clock fin’s us beddin’ 
down cows many a winter’s night. 
Twice a day I milks my bunch an’ 
waters ’em from the coulee, besides de- 
liverin’ milk. at the railroad in time for 
44. I'll say dairyin’ is no cinch in this 
country, an’ before the day is over a 
feller gets kind o’ tuckered out. 

“Do I drink milk? No, sirree—I 
mean ma’am. Did you ever clean an’ 
scrub a warm, dirty cow, lady, or scald 
milk cans an’ pails? I know the 
teachers an’ books an’ pictures say drink 
your quart o’ milk a day, but I just can’t 
stomach the stuff. Gee, I smell it in 
my sleep! I can’t even stan’ the sight 
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o’ cream an’ butter. My dad says I 
wouldn’t get so tired if I’d drink a good 
cup o’ coffee every mornin’, A man 
startin’ a long day’s work needs a sort 
o’ pick-me-up. An’ he thinks I’d sleep 
better nights on a bellyful o’ hot stuff, 
but somehow it seems to sweat me 
worse’n a dry supper.” 

‘‘No’m,” in reply to another question, 
“IT don’t remember havin’ anything ex- 
cept whooping cough an’ flu, until 
pleurisy knocked me out. Before that 
I could run an’ climb buttes like a goat, 
but now I get a stitch in my side an’ 
I’m so short-winded the smart Alecks 
call me ‘Shorty.’ Maybe they think it’s 
a joke. But what I want to know is, 
has we all gotter grow up runts, an’ 
why?” Pulling his cap sharply over his 
eyes, Shorty gathered up his small 
brother and sister and filed out where 
they may be found today, munching 
cold mutton sandwiches on the front 
steps of the community house, waiting 
for someone to tell them why this thing 
is happening all over the land, with 
Uncle Sam ready to help states show 
the world how to build the finest 
nation on earth. 


Mary K. Browne 


(Continued from page 20) 


May Sutton Bundy, also a former na- 
tional champion chosen to represent the 
West, and shone in the West vs. the East 
of America tennis tournament in New 
York. 

The 1923 layer was golf, and that 
season many of California’s best women 
golfers were vanquished by her. In 1924 
she became ladies’ golf champion of 
Southern California and won the tennis 
championship of Mexico. Tennis 
brought her East and she worked her 
way to the semi-finals in the national ten- 
nis singles championship, where Helen 
Wills defeated her. Thereupon she got 
out her golf clubs and had some lessons 
from the golf professional at the 
Women’s Golf and Tennis Club. At the 
end of ten days’ instruction the national 
golf championship loomed as an oppor- 
tunity to observe the champions at play. 
She entered, not expecting to qualify— 
“T actually thought of only two simple 
things: the right action of the club head 
and looking at the ball until I hit it. 
What a relief after the hundred and one 
things I had tried to remember before!” 
The result was that she astounded the 
sporting world by reaching the final 
round for the national golf championship. 
eliminating Glenna Collett, and only 
losing the final match to Dorothy Camp- 
bell Hurd. 

Such a record in two national tourna- 
ments in the same season had never been 
made by a woman athlete. 

Last September Miss Browne entered 
the national golf tournament at St. 
Louis, where, after defeating Mrs. 
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Miriam Burns Horn, Jr., she was turned 
back from her triumphant way by the 


rare playing of Mrs. W. G. Fraser 
(Alexa Stirling), herself a former 
champion. She ranked No. 2 player on 


the 1925 tennis team and won _ the 
doubles with Helen Wills, the present 
champion. 

A Californian born and bred, Miss 
Browne grew up in an atmosphere 
charged with tennis and championship. 
May Sutton Bundy was playing there, 
and Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman, and 
Elizabeth Ryan. Tennis was in the 
air. Very early in her career Miss 
Browne showed a highly marked mental 
quality in her game. She became a 
student of tennis, and her play always 
has been distinguished by unusual judg- 
ment. 

Miss Browne's slight stature—she is 
perhaps four inches above five feet—and 
physical daintiness are a surprise to any 
one who thinks of an athlete as neces- 
sarily large and powerful. Pictures of 
her taken with Helen Wills, Elizabeth 
Ryan, Mrs. Mallory or almost any one 
of the well-known women players show 
the other woman towering. But of 
course Miss Browne’s well-knit and 
highly trained body gives no suggestion 
of frailness. In her exquisitely right sport 
street clothes, as well as on court or 
course, she is a delight to watch. 

The Citizen wanted to know Miss 
Browne’s opinion as to whether women 
will ever compete with men on an equal 
basis in sports, and whether women are 
running any risk of overtaxing their 
strength in their present intensive sports. 
“Women may be the equal of men men- 
tally,’ she said, “but they will always 
be inferior to men in the possession of 
physical strength. I have heard discus- 
sions—will women ever score as low as 
men in golf? Will a woman ever swim 
the English Channel? My answer is no! 
They never will, because women will al- 
ways be limited in muscular strength and 
stamina. As for women attempting ath- 
letic feats that are beyond their physical 
strength and so harming their health— 
the cases are so few that I recall only one 
at the moment, and that was the attempt 
of Gertrude Ederle to swim the English 
Channel. It is a feat I believe beyond 
the stamina of the most fit of women and 
so wasteful of the fine energy of a splen- 
did physique. But most women underdo, 
rather than overdo, when it comes to 
exercise.” 

That is a favorite theme with Miss 
Browne, who believes with all her heart 
in the value of exercise to keep the body 
right, and is impatient of the laziness that 
would permit a woman to live at less 
than her best for the lack of systematic 
exercise. That is the big reason she sees 
for sport in women’s world. 

Miss Browne is a loyal feminist, and 
by way of proof she hopes for the estab- 
lishment some time of a_ separate 
uomen’s golf association. 
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The 
Bookshelf 


By M. B. 


‘fam S it fine or superfine?” we used 
to ask each other. We no longer 
play that game, but we still ask 
the question, especially in ckoos- 
ing what to read. So many 

books are good, so few are more than 

good, that it is a joyous thing to be able 
to say of recent publications, two at 
least take rank among the chosen. 

One is the autobiography of Mme. 











Zona Gale's place in the American 
writing world was well established even 
before the remarkable success of her play, 
“Miss Lulu Bett.’ First, there were 
short stories—many of them: an early pe- 
riod of romances about the charming old 
couple, Pelleas and Etarre, then the sto- 
ries of “Friendship Village,’ which 
showed Miss Gale’s always inspiring 
faith in the best of everyday human 
nature. Later came the longer works— 
“Birth,” “Faint Perfume,’ “Miss Lulu 
Bett,” in its stage form, which won the 
Pulitzer Drama Prize, and, last year, 
“Mr. Pitt,’ which was also dramatized. 
A native of Wisconsin, Miss Gale lives 
in Portage, with long stays in New York. 
She is an ardent feminist, a devoted 
worker for social justice. Wisconsin pol- 
itics have claimed her interest, and she is 
a member of the board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Sugimoto. “d Daughter of the Sa- 
murai’ holds between its covers the por- 
trait of a noble woman and the genius 
of a noble land, developed against a 
weaving of fairy tale and history, cus- 
toms grim or picturesque, old philosophy 
and new vision. 

It was not only her curly hair that 
differentiated little Etsu-Bo from other 
daughters of the Samurai. There was 
deep within her some kink of rebellion 
which early won for her a boyish nick- 
name, and which eventually carried her 
from the snowbanks and cherry blooms 
of Nagoaks to a professorial chair at Co- 
lumbia. Yet always she yearned toward 
her native Japan, and loved, however 
ruefully, the elaborate code which gov- 
erned every act of Samurai life. This 
dual strain of piety and freedom enables 
her to evoke for us the beauty of the an- 
cient ritual; to suggest the possibility for 
individual growth even within its limits; 
and at the same time to make clear how 
intolerable it might become to one who 
struggled in vain for self determination. 

There are moments of high tragedy 
in her tale of one small Japanese who 
traveled between two worlds, attuned to 
the finest of each, but set apart from 
both. So poignant is what she has to 
tell that one almost overlooks the deft- 
ness of her story, which is fashioned 
with a skill such as her ancestors be- 
stowed on ivory and silk. 

All that enriched the life of Ime. 


Sugimoto was lacking to the bleak 
career described by Sarah Gertrude 
Millin. “ALary Glenn’ is more limited 


in scope, and therefore more _ intense 
than “God’s Stepchildren” by the same 
author. Yet its theme is in a sense re- 
lated to that study of racial conflict. 
Mary Glenn also was the victim of 
her birthright. But she suffered less 
from outer prejudice than inner resent- 
ment. A girl of more than average per- 
sonal gifts, born into the lower social 
register of a small South African town, 
all her life was overshadowed by a con- 
sciousness of handicap. 
Therein lay her tragedy. 
that with a relaxed and gallant spirit 
she could have conquered her world to 
the last inhospitable door. But she 
nursed a quarrel with Fate; and the 
bitterness spread from her heart into her 
associations, creating in its own image 


It is clear 
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the obstacles which.beset her. Such a 
lite is one long chastisement, resentful 
until it is too iate to be anything but 
resigned. To Mary Glenn, understand- 
ing came as a last penalty after all she 
prized had crumbled from her grasp. 

It is not a sunny book. It thrusts a 
sharp finger into your tenderest core. 
Yet even as it inflicts on you its pity 
and its pain, it fires you by its achieve- 
ment as human understanding and as a 
work of art. 

Cleone Knox may have written her 
journal in a fine Italian hand, as her 
“kinsman-editor” avers. But what she 
confided to “The Diary of a Young 
Lady of Fashion in the Year 1764- 
1765” was less fastidious than her pen- 
manship. For the young lady was a 
belle in London and on the continent at 
a time when the smart set was noted 
for daring rather than for delicacy. 

Untroubled by the dangers and dis- 
comforts of eighteenth century travel, 
she flitted from the routs of London 
through the rendezvous of France, to 
Venice steeped in moonlight and Carni- 
val. Indeed, she and her equally high- 
spirited brother Ned managed to con- 
tribute to the journey certain thrills quite 
unrelated to highway robberies, difficult 
transportation and questionable inns. 
All of which she records in the manner 
of a highly sophisticated Daisy Ashford. 
Sprightly, fluent, outspoken, her account 
is effective as a chuckle heard across the 
years. It may be, in fact it probably is, 
a pleasant hoax. Nevertheless it summons 
to life the time when ladies left their hair 
unbrushed for a fortnight, and gentle- 
men risked their crimson velvet suits, 
clambering to love that dwelt above a 
puddle. 

Most of us wonder “Why We Be- 
have Like Human Beings.” George A. 
Dorsey doesn’t solve the basic mystery, 
but in the course of describing it he does 
tell much that is interesting and enlight- 
ening about the evolution of man as a 
species and as an individual, about the 
behavior of his body and his mind, and 
the possibilities inherent in the word 
“human.” With the help of a stagger- 
ing bibliography he has produced a very 
readable handbook for the layman who 
wishes to satisfy his curiosity about the 
things that are alike in the Colonel’s 
lady and Mrs. O’Grady, as well as some 
that are different. Incidentally, the 
Colonel and O’Grady come in for not 
too flattering mention. Dorsey refuses 
to patronize the feminine sex, assuring 
us that women are really more human 
(i.e. further removed from the ape) 
than are men. His freedom from racial 
bias is another refreshing thing about 
the book. 

It is too much the tabloid account to 
appeal to scholars. But as an outline 
of what science has to tell us about our- 
selves it is reliable, instructive and en- 
tertaining. 

Another helpful book, on a different 


subject and for a younger audience, is 
Ernest La Prade’s “Alice in Orchestra- 
lia.’ This Alice claims no relationship 
to the one who adventured down rabbit 
holes and through the looking glass. But 
because she admired her great predeces- 
sor, she was quick to take a tuba to 
Fiddladelphia, where she learned much 
about the structure of an orchestra, the 
character of its various instruments, and 
something of the music that they play. 
A few stretches of arid pedagogy are 
unavoidable, but they are bound together 
by touches worthy of Alice the Great. 
The whole offers real help to youngsters, 
and oldsters too, wishing to brush up a 
bit on the lore of those black-coated and 
delightfully noisy gentlemen who fol- 
low the lead of Mr. Baton. The only 
charge to be brought against Mr. La 
Prade’s fantasy, aside from the fact that 
it is hard to be instructive and graceful 
at the same time, is its implication that 
all music has a “program.” 


HOUGH the idea of women 

police is a comparatively new 
thing in the world, it is old enough to 
have a history that runs to some three 
hundred pages. It is called “Women 
Police,’ written for the International 
Association of Policewomen by Dr. 
Chloe Owings, prefaced by Lieut. Mina 
Van Winkle, and introduced by Dr. 
Katharine Bement Davis, of the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, which is responsible 
for the volume. Interesting chapters 
tell the history of the movement, from 
its faint beginnings in London in 1883 
—through its development in the British 
Isles, on the Continent and in this coun- 
try. There are practical chapters that 
should help women who are eager to 
establish women police in their own com- 
munities. The book is an interesting 
answer to many questions. Vv. R. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 9) 


criticism. He has been seen in the Senate 
chamber on all important occasions but 
seldom heard. 

The railroad situation has loomed 
large since the Interstate Commerce 
Commission published its verdict against 
the application of the Van Sweringens 
for a merger of their Nickel Plate road 
with the Hocking Valley, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, Pere Marquette and Erie lines 
into a single system covering 9,000 miles. 
They spent over half a million on per- 

A Daughter of the Samurai, Doubleday 
Page, New York, 1926, $3.00. 

Mary Glenn, Boni & Liveright, New York, 
1926, $2.00. 

The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion 
in the Year 1764-1765, D. Appleton, New 
York, 1926, $2.50. 

Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 
Harper, New York, 1925, $3.50. 

Alice in Orchestralia, Doubleday 
New York, 1926, $1.00. 

Women Police, Hitchcock, New York, 1926, 
$2.50. 
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fecting their plan and engaged some of 
the best lawyers in the country to argue 
the case before the Commission. It was 
vetoed on the ground that, although 
sound from a transportation viewpoint, 
it put too much power in the hands of 
a small group by issuance of non-voting 
stock certificates in the new company. 
Two major measures looking toward 
voluntary consolidations of railroads are 
before Congress: the Cummins bill, 
which would allow the roads five years 
to perfect a system of voluntary con- 
solidations on a regional basis, and the 
Brookhart proposal, much more radical 
in its intent, for Government condemna- 
tion of existing railroad securities, issu- 
ance of Government guaranteed bonds, 
and consolidation of all roads into one 
great system. 

Prohibition continues to agitate both 
Executive and legislative branches of the 
Government, with bills for modification 
of the Volstead Act pouring into the 
hopper every day. There are four bills 
and two resolutions on the Senate side, 
and over a score of measures in the 
House, calling for authorization of beer 
and light wines or for a national refer- 
endum on prohibition, with wets and 
drys ready to fly at each others’ throats 
and threatening to make prohibition a 
major issue in the fall elections. The 
House Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic is considering a general inquiry 
into enforcement conditions, and the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee has ordered 
hearings on the various modification 
measures before it. 

Up at the Treasury Building, General 
Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of Cus- 
toms, Coast Guard and Prohibition, saws 
wood and manages a three-man job. 
Both he and Secretary Mellon are hope- 
ful that their recommendation for estab- 
lishment of separate bureaus for customs 
and prohibition, as reported favorably by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
in the form of the Green bill, will be en- 
acted at the present session. 

The charge that subordinates are 
merely dummies for their superior officers 
breaks down in the case of General An- 
drews. Through his conferences with 
the press he has twice during the last 
month put before the public proposals 
which were promptly opposed by Secre- 
tary Mellon and by the authoritative 
voice of the Executive “spokesman” who 
resides at the White House. One of these 
was for Government purchase and con- 
trol of all bonded warehouse liquor, 
which General Andrews believed would 
eliminate many of the “leaks” in medici- 
nal liquor supplies that are now support- 
ing the illicit bootleg industry. The 
other was for a committee of prominent 
citizens, to be appointed by the President 
for the purpose of making an unbiased 
study of the prohibition situation. Gen- 
eral Andrews believes there is a lack of 
adequate information as to actual condi- 
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tions, and that once these were accurately 
reported, the general hubbub of charges 
and counter charges by wets and drys 
would subside. Secretary Mellon, how- 
ever, said that most people have their 
minds made up one way or the other, 
and since it is human nature to cling 
to opinions, the conclusions of such a 
committee would be discredited by 
whichever side was shown to be in the 
wrong. 

General Andrews, since his appoint- 
ment last April, has directed a complete 
reorganization of one of the hardest jobs 
facing the Government—enforcement of 
the Volstead Act. He brought to his 
task a belief inherited from his Army 
days, that discipline and organization 
are necessary to put through any pro- 
gram. He is credited with serving ofh- 
cial dinners as dry as those of Secretary 
Hoover; he has made firm friends of the 
newspaper men who cover the Treasury, 
and his twice-a-week conferences are 
characterized by entire frankness and a 
sociable give-and-take. 

One of the most important Washing- 
ton conventions of the spring season will 
be the second annual convention of the 
Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, April 11-13. This organ- 
ization was formed two years ago at a 
conference of leaders of nine national 
women’s organizations, called by Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody of Boston for the 
purpose of making the voice of the 
woman voter effective in upholding the 
prohibition law. 

What member of Congress will pro- 
pose an investigation of the recent 
incident of the White House flag float- 
ing upside down over the mansion for a 
short time before the inversion was dis- 
covered? Picture the consternation of 
the impeccable White House attachés 
when a citizen rushed into the Executive 
offices to ask what was wrong with the 
state of the Union! Pat McKenna, 
usual spokesman in the outer office, for 
once had nothing to say. 

One campaign which has been going 
on steadily but with few fireworks was 
given impetus by the recent visit here of 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, whose 
activities in humane work are second 
only to her stage career. Mrs. Fiske is at 
present devoting her time to furthering 
the campaign launched a year ago to 
abolish the barbarous steel-trap method 
of catching fur-bearing animals, in favor 
of a more humane instrument which the 
Anti-Steel Trap League hopes to force 
into general use through state laws. On 
her appearance as a luncheon guest of 
the Women’s National Press Club, a 
group of women writers who “cover” 
capital news, Mrs. Fiske declared that 
if every woman could once see the way 
in which the furs used so extensively 
on both winter and summer garments 
are secured, no more fur would be 
bought, or at least not until trappers 
adopt a more humane instrument than 


the steel trap which holds an injured ani- 
mal in tortured captivity for days. Mrs. 
Fiske has behind her argument the vir- 
tue of consistency: she wears no furs. 

“It is up to American women to stop 
the most stupendous concern in organized 
cruelty on the face of the earth,’ Mrs. 
Fiske said. ‘We do not ask that women 
stop wearing furs immediately, but that 
they demand a humane method for kill- 
ing the animals from which these furs are 
taken.” 

The movement for creating a national 
art center in the capital has been re- 
vived by the generous offer of Mrs. John 
B. Henderson, widow of the former rep- 
resentative from Missouri, of a five-acre 








THE SENATORS 
LINE UP 

Is a senator in your state 
up for renomination? You 
will find his record in the 
May CITIZEN. 

Cora Rigby will call the 
roll of the more _ than 
thirty senators whose des- 
tiny 1s again to be put to 
trial, and report their rec- 
ords and standing frankly 
and freely. Miss Rigby 
knows the Capitol from 
dome to basement. 

Order extra copies in 
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site in Washington’s choice residential 
district on upper Sixteenth Street, for a 
national art gallery. Whether her offer 
is accepted by Congress or not, it has 
started people thinking of the absurdity 
of housing our only national art gallery, 
in which are some really good pictures, 
in a small and stuffy corner of the Na- 
tional Museum just around the corner 
from a choice collection of anthropoid 
skeletons and a display of Egyptian 
mummies. Mrs. Henderson, several 
years ago, proffered the Government a 
luxurious mansion to be the official resi- 
dence of the Vice-President, and the offer 
was coldly refused on the ground that it 
would cost Congress too much for the 
upkeep of the proposed ‘‘marble container 
for the Vice-President.” | Members of 
the House Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee are likewise objecting that it 
would cost too much to put up an appro- 
priate building on the site offered by 
Mrs. Henderson. Meanwhile, Congress, 
without turning a hair, proposes fifty 
millions for rivers and harbors improve- 
ment, and $343,153,493 for the cause of 
national defense in the War Depart- 
ment Appropriation bill. 
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An Amendment 


(Continued from page 23) 


the veto power by the President for all 
congressional acts, but we have also pro- 
vided that Congress may repass an 
act over the President’s veto. But 
this’ amendment authorizing a_ veto 
by a minority of thirteen states makes no 
provision for recourse to override that 
veto. This is minority rule with a ven- 
geance and is contrary not only to our 
system of government, but to ordinary 
parliamentary procedure. 

When a two-thirds majority of Con- 
gress has voted for an amendment, it un- 
doubtedly speaks the sentiment of the 
majority of the people who are their 
constituents and who have expressed a 
desire for it. In referring it back to the 
legislatures the prime object is to secure 
a final ratification of that previously ex- 
pressed will. It should never be re- 
garded as a move to see how quickly 
and easily the amendment may be re- 
jected. Why do we safeguard the adop- 
tion of amendments as we have under 
our present plan by requiring large ma- 
jorities? It is to guard against emo- 
tions, passion and prejudice. We need 
just as much to guard against the pas- 
sion and prejudice of thirteen states as 
thirty-six states. There is no need to 
circumvent a party, an administration, 
or a popular will. As the legislatures 
of all states are bi-cameral, it now re- 
quires affirmative action by seventy-two 
out of ninety-six bodies, which bodies 
are the lawfully constituted representa- 
tives of the people. Thirteen states 
have all the power they need to compel 
slow action, ample discussion and con- 
sideration, for they may block action, 
but they may not 4i// an amendment, 
under our present system, which permits 
a rejection to be rescinded until there 
has been time for all states to consider 
it. 

It is admitted by the author of this 
amendment that he wants to make 
amendment of the Constitution more 
difficult. Experience has proved that it 
is sufficiently difficult already and that 
it has prevented the adoption of hun- 
dreds of proposals. The only fair way 
to make the adoption of an amendment 
more difficult is to require more affirma- 
tive votes, instead of making it easier 
for fewer votes to kill it. There has 
been no amendment adopted to our Con- 
stitution since the 12th that has not been 
before the people for discussion for dec- 
ades, and generations even, before it was 
adopted by Congress, and submitted to 
the people. The objectionable nature 
of this proposed amendment to make 
amending more difficult has never been 
before the people for discussion at all 
and has been scarcely heard of, even in 
well-informed circles, yet it proposes a 
more radical change in spirit and in fact 
than any amendment ever adopted. 
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Dressing the Part 
Clothes Advice for the Busy Woman: Color, This Time 


OST of us are fatalistic 

about color. We buy a 

green coat and then, with 

our fingers crossed, bring 

home a brown dress, pray- 
ing to all the gods we believe in that 
the two will look well together. If 
they do we’ve won, if they don’t we’ve 
lost. 

Of the few who understand the sci- 
ence of color some know nothing about 
the science of dressing, and these find 
themselves as unsuccessful as the fatal- 
ists, for many schemes lovely in theory 
are anything but lovely when carried 
out in clothes. Even Nature fails us—- 
that model of virture to whom we are 
always being sent. She is far more 
daring in her use of pigments than a 
designer of dresses can afford to be. 

Color in the wrong place is as ill at 
ease as the proverbial cat in the strange 
garret, and when a woman plans her 
clothes she must keep this in mind. She 
must picture herself in her surroundings. 

If her life is so idyllic that she flut- 
ters about her garden in the morning 
freshness, climbs a hilltop and leans 
against a blue sky for a proposal, or lan- 
guishes on a sunny beach and watches 
ships at sea, quaint frocks of pure and 
delicate color are her cue; a soft pink, 
a turquoise blue or sun yellow. There 
is another place less poetic where these 
colors belong also—a modern kitchen. 
Fine lines may be added, minute checks 
or tiny flowers, but the decoration must 
be light and the whole theme fresh and 
pure. 

In the home, when on parade, color 
should sing a different tune. Subtle col- 
ors in glowing satins and soft clinging 
fabrics are best here. Mellow tints of 
ivory or gold, blue-greens in peacock 
shades, tawny yellows and clay-pinks, 
raisin and mulberry, leaf-green and li- 
lac, plum and sapphire-blue. 

Out on the street in the bedlam of 
sound and turmoil of color human be- 
ings should thread their way in an in- 
conspicuous path. Trim and tailored navy 
blues, dégagé tweed mixtures, mel- 
low browns and low-toned greens, gray, 
taupe and beige will do. With each of 
these a note of contrasting color may be 
added—a brilliant scarf with an oxford 
suit, a glowing flower on a green coat, 
white ruffles spilling from the neck of a 
blue dress. 

Another and more subtle plan of 
color combination for the street is what 
artists call the analogous color scheme: 
a lilac shirt and tie of deeper shade with 
a blue suit, a brown coat with yellow- 
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brown hat and pink-brown scarf, a blue- 
green heather coat with green hat and 
blue dress; all these show nice dis- 
crimination. 

Perhaps I had better stop and explain 
what I mean by an analogous color 
scheme. The chart shows six colors. 
Of three neighboring colors two are 
analogous to the one in the middle. For 
instance, green and purple with blue 
make an analogous color scheme; yellow 
and blue with green is another, and yel- 
low and red with orange. Bear in mind 
that browns belong to the yellow family, 
pinks to the red. 

Or, two neighboring colors are anal- 
ogous to each other. The pink and vio- 
let combination which is so charming 
in summer and evening gowns is an 
analogous scheme of red and purple. A 
green dress, with pipings of chartreuse 
(yellow - green), a corn- flower blue 
trimmed with leaf green, a frock of yel- 
low and coral, an evening wrap of violet 
and cerise—all these are analogous color 
schemes. 

A different plot is based on comple- 
mentary colors. “This combines the hues 
opposite each other in the chart and uses 
one in large quantities and the other 
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It’s fun to plan your spring costumes with 
the aid of a color chart. You'll have to 
read the article to understand it. 


in small spots. A red scarf showing a 
little under the collar of a green coat 
and worn with a green or black hat 
is vivid and interesting, but a red hat 
with a green coat misses fire,—there is 
too much red. A castor suit (the yel- 
low family) with plum-colored purse 
could stand a plum-colored hat, too, for 
plum is such a dark color that it can be 
used in larger quantities than a brighter 
one. 

One of the safest methods of obtaining 
variety is by the monochromatic scheme 
—a grouping of different shades of the 
same color. A dark green coat with 
medium green hat and light green dress 
makes a very successful costume. If a 


scarf of bluer green is added (the analo- 
gous scheme) the result is more subtle; 
if instead of the scarf a vermilion purse 
is carried (the complementary scheme) 
the effect is more dashing. 

Why not get a good book on color and 
pore over it? The Munsell color sys- 
tem is the most practical for this purpose. 
I promise that you’ll be able to get more 
out of it than from your first book on 
Freudian psychology and, though at first 
you may not see how your knowledge 
can be applied to clothes, you will dis- 
cover that, once digested, it will be ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Let me add a warning that color 
schemes which look well on paper are 
frequently disastrous carried out in 
gowns. But learn to think in fabric col- 
ors and with the complete costume in 
mind. 

There are fundamental rules in good 
dressing as well as in bridge, and the 
following rule is as important as lead- 
ing trumps. Choose one color scheme 
and stick to it for at least a year. 

There are four main color families 
from which to choose: brown, green, 
blue and gray-black. 

The woman with brown hair and eyes 
will naturally choose brown. Her coats 
may be taupe, caster, fawn or any of 
the hundred odd shades of brown. Her 
dresses, hats and accessories can run the 
gamut through the brownish reds, such 
as henna, terra-cotta and rosewood (scar- 
let too is lovely with greenish brown), 
through the warm tans and _ yellows, 
through certain shades of green (suéde 
brown is luscious with moss green) and 
the blue purples. 

If your hair is gray, choose the black- 
gray family. Find out which kind of 
gray is most becoming and stick to that. 
(There are brown grays, blue grays, 
pink grays, etc.) Soft greens, like tulip 
leaves, ashes of roses, Pervench blue and 
all the shades from blue purple (plum) 
to red purple belong to this group. Gray 
is the color of the é/égante and requires 
the best of fabrics. Black will take color 
only in small quantities. King’s blue, a 
dash of crimson or bright green are the 
best notes. 

The blue scheme includes greens and 
tawny yellows, rich reds and certain 
shades of purple; violet, lilac and pink 
blend with the lighter shades of blue. 

Under green coats, dresses of char- 
treuse, citron or mustard are at home; 
soft blue, yellow—the shade of a yellow 
cat—or violet are also in harmony. It 
will take accessories of scarlet or purple 
and is loveliest with white. 
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What Every Woman Owes 
By GULIELMA F. ALSOP 


CoLLEGE PHYSICIAN 


O a great degree individual 
health is made and conditioned 
by community health. This 
holds true for ancient times as 
well as modern, for New 
York as well as Kamchatka. Cleopatra, 
living before the days of canned and 
preserved food, in a climate where the 
sun beat upon the skin, feared neither 
the dental caries with its resultant train 
of rheumatism, high blood pressure and 
disease, nor the tuberculosis 


heart 
But the diseases that 


of modern times. 
Cleopatra may well have feared, ma- 
laria and hookworm—diseases which 
finally destroyed the Egyptian Empire— 
are now on the conquered list. No com- 
munity which follows up-to-date sani- 
tary measures will nowadays be de- 
stroyed by those two great destroyers ot 
antiquity. As mankind studies and 
begins to understand its great plagues, 
the epidemics are conquered. Small- 


pox, which terrified the beauties of 
the past, now causes us hardly a 
quiver. Our own _— generation has 


seen the conquering of yellow fever 
and typhoid, but infantile paralysis has 
only recently swept through America, 
leaving in its wake a whole generation 
of cripples. 

Modern Health Dangers 


Though many of the worst diseases 
are overcome, mankind, by creating new 
and abnormal conditions of living, both 
as to housing and dressing, as well as 
to eating, creates new dangers. A thor- 
oughly wide-awake woman who desires 
health for her family and for herself 
must understand not only the laws of 
personal hygiene, but. how much these 
laws are conditioned or modified or nul- 
lified by the prevailing level of public 
health in the community about her. 

What the individual catches is the 
disease most prevalent and most pow- 
erful in her community. In the case 
of infectious epidemics this is very 
easily understood. The mother, as soon 
as she sends her children to school, is 
vitally concerned with the prevalence 


of scarlet fever and diphtheria, of 
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measles and chickenpox. The human 
resistance to measles and chickenpox is 
so low that almost every child exposed 
will sicken with the disease. But the 
resistance to scarlet fever and diphtheria 
is higher, only one out of four persons 
exposed taking the disease; and this pro- 
portion of immune persons grows higher 
with age. Also each mother is intimately 
concerned with the condition of the milk 
she feeds her children, with the cleanli- 
ness of its handling, with the freedom 
from tuberculosis of the herds. 

In the case of industrial workers, the 
dependence of individual health upon 
community health is even more pro- 
nounced, certain trades having a tend- 
ency to induce a definite set of symptoms 
or disease in the workers. Also the ef- 
ficiency and the high speeding of all 
modern life wears on the nervous appa- 
ratus of mankind, producing a nervous, 
worried, anxious type of individual with 
high blood pressure and a tendency to 
premature ageing. 

In striving, then, toward: an ideal of 
personal perfection, each individual must 
have a grasp of the dangers from the 
prevailing disease and prevailing bad 
conditions or habits in the city or town 
she lives in. For instance, rural com- 
munitiés in the North, where fresh green 
food is hard to get in the long winter 
months, produce individuals who, in 
middle life, will begin to suffer from 
stomach trouble, as the accumulated re- 
sult of prolonged semi-starvation for the 
necessary vitamines that keep the gas- 
tric and intestinal mucosa vigorous. In 
the cities, where an abundance of appe- 
tizing meats and sweets are available, as 
middle age approaches the individual will 
begin to show evidences of increase in 
blood pressure and premature ageing 
from the preponderance in the diet of 
the wrong kind of food, consistently 
eaten over many years. 

In the Victorian Era, when it was 
necessary for a lady to be delicate and 
fragile and weak, the entire vigor and 
stature and digestion of all women suf- 
fered from following the prevailing hab- 
its and customs. The present juvenile 
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habit of dancing all night with an inter- 
larding of cigarettes and cocktails de- 
stroys, in a couple of years, the vitality 
of girls and boys that has been built 
by a careful hygiene during childhood. 

An unsatisfactory diet will not only 
lower the resistance of the body to all 
infections and to fatigue, but will pro- 
duce definite diseases, as zeropthalamia, 
an eye infection, from a diet lacking in 
the vitamine A-bearing fats, found in 
milk and cream and butter and eggs, 
and a greatly lowered respiratory im- 
munity to tuberculosis and pneumonia; 
beri-beri, in the Orient, from the ex- 
clusively polished rice diet with its lack 
of vitamine B; scurvy, in the sailors ot 
mediaeval times, from a diet lacking in 
raw green stuffs and vitamine C. Rick- 
ets, due to a deficiency of lime in the 
body, and goiter, due to an iodine de- 
ficiency, are also food deficiency diseases 
to which people living under certain con- 
ditions are subject. Rickets is prevalent 
among the poor who live in crowded 
tenements without sunlight. Goiter is 
prevalent in several regions of the world, 
including our own Middle West, from a 
lack of sufficient iodine in the food and 
waters of a region to nourish the thyroid 


gland. 


Public Health a Duty 


Against the bacterial diseases, as the 
contagious diseases of childhood ; and the 
epidemics, as influenza, infantile paral- 
ysis, meningitis, sleeping sickness, the 
only hope is concerted action. Not until 
boards of health were created did man- 
kind, with its devoted family doctor, 
make any headway against infectious dis- 
eases. Little by little, the boards of 
health found it necessary to enlarge 
their scope till they now include not 
only the bacteriologist, but the sanitary 
inspectors as well. The knowledge 
gained from continual scientific research 
has demonstrated the fact that many of 
the widespread diseases can be checked 
by physical agencies, as draining swamps 
and screening houses. 

The duty of each citizen is to be ac- 
quainted with the activities of the board 
of health in her town; if no such board 
exists, to help create one. Each woman 
should either take a course in public 
health and sanitation, or organize in 
her club such a course of reading and 
discussion. The relation of the level of 
public health to individual health should 
be thoroughly grasped. The power of 
each individual, by the slow molding 
of public opinion, will help to change 
prevailing unhealthy modes of dressing, 
eating and living. 

When each woman grasps the interie- 
lation of her own and her children’s 
health with the health of her neighbor 
and her neighbor’s children, the problem 
of public health will be understood as 
the widening of the problem of personal 
health. 
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THE VOTING MACHINE 


THE members of the Na- 
tional League of Women 
Voters who attend the An- 
nual Convention at St. Louis, 
April 14th to 21st, inclusive, 
will have an opportunity to 
examine and operate the vot- 
ing machine. This mechani- 
cal device is utilized in thou- 
sands of election districts 
throughout the country on 
every election day. In replac- 
ing the paper ballot, the 


voting machine offers many 


advantages including: 


The Elimination of Spoiled and 
Defective Ballots 

Literally thousands of ballots are cast 
out at every election because they 
have been mismarked or mutilated. 
There can be no spoiled ballots on the 
voting machine because voting is done 
with mechanical indicators. 


The Preservation of the Secret 
Ballot 

We cherish the secret ballot but in 
spite of all the safeguards, there is no 
guarantee that the paper ballot will be 
marked m secrecy or that it will not be 
identified before the count is finished. 
It is impossible to cast a ballot on the 
voting machine until the curtain is 
closed around the voter, and ‘further, 
the vote cannot be identified later be- 
cause it is automatically added to the 
total already cast. 
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Rapid Voting and Ease of 
Operation 

Voting can be done on the voting 
machine in 30 seconds whereas with 
paper ballots several minutes are gen- 
erally required. The machine is sim- 
ple to operate and even the illiterate 
can cast his ballot with ease and with- 
out the fear of a spoiled ballot. 


Immediate Election Results and a 
Permanent Record 

Inasmuch as the vote is compiled 
automatically, the totals on the voting 
machine are available immediately af- 
ter the close of the polls. The all- 
night ordeal of counting paper ballots 
is entirely eliminated. The vote cast 
on the machine constitutes a perma- 
nent record that cannot be tampered 
with, whereas, under the paper ballot 
system, considerable litigation has been 
the aftermath of alleged manipulated 
election returns. 


Durability 
Voting machines have been in oper- 
ation in many cities, counties and vil- 
lages for years without a mistake, with- 
out a break and without repairs. 


Protection Against Fraud 

Each voter registers and counts his 
ballot at the time he casts it. The 
total results are available at the end 
of the election day and the chance for 
error or fraud in the count of the vote 
is thereby avoided. Immediately after 
the polls close, the machine is locked 
against operation. 


Financial Economy 
Voting machines will pay for them- 
selves in a few years and thereafter 
will save taxpayers of a community 
thousands of dollars annually in elec- 
tion expenses. This fact has been 
demonstrated in many cities. 


Not a New or Novel Idea 

This mechanical device was first in- 
troduced in the state of New York in 
1898 and during the past twenty-five 
years has had a steady growth until at 
the present time over 70 per cent of 
the vote outside of New York City is 
cast on the voting machine. Other states 
including Michigan, California, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, lowa, Washington, 
are rapidly approaching this mark. 

here are thousands of voting ma- 
chines in use in these states and it is 
estimated that over four million voters 
cast their baliots on them at every 
election. Constitutional and legislative 
restrictions in other states have prohibit- 
ed the use of voting machines but these 
obstacles are being removed largely 
through civic organizations and public- 
spirited citizens who demand that elec- 
tions be purged of the many evils and 
waste prevalent under the paper ballot 
system. Pennsylvania is one of the 
latest states to take this step, the legis- 
lature having authorized the submission 
of a constitutional amendment to per- 
mit the use of voting machines. This 
measure will be acted upon again by 
the legislature and then submitted to a 
popula: reterendum. 


A Practical Demonstration 


N invitation is extended 
to all delegates at the con- 
vention to witness a practical! 
demonstration of the vot ng 
machine and to operate it. 
Those interested in securing 
further information, includ- 
ing descriptive literature re- 
lating to the voting machine, 
are respectfully referred to 
the coupon below. 


The Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


] 


Please send me your literature describing the Voting Machine and its 


advantages. 


NAME . 


STREET AND NO. 


POST OFFICE 
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Mme. Landowska 


(Continued from page 12) 


who was to be of constant inspiration 
in the carrying out of her childish vow. 
He was a brilliant journalist, an actor 
and, above all, an expert in folk lore, 
with an innate interest in all things that 
have gone to make history. They were 
married in Paris, where she was already 
gaining recognition as an exceptionally 
able pianist. 

She planned at first to make piano 
prosrams of the old music. But as she 
studied it she became more and more 
anxivus to play it as it had _ been 
origi ially written, instead of as it had 
been edited and reédited. A hundred, 
sometimes two hundred, years had made 
the originals into museum treasures, and 
so, with the aid and encouragement of 
her husband, she started on a long period 
of research, of studying old manuscripts 
and ransacking old libraries. 

As she worked it became perfectly 
apparent that no amount of reverent 
attention to notes could make the old 
compositions sound correct on a modern 
piano. They were written for the 
harpsichord, and if she would have the 
music of Bach and Haydn and Mozart 
sound as they intended, she must play 
it on the instrument for which they 
wrote it. 
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There she met a fresh difficulty. The 
years which had turned manuscripts into 
museum treasures had robbed harpsi- 
chords of all their tones and left them 
mere shells. She must have a new in- 
strument, and so she searched out plans 
and measurements and took them to the 
foremost maker of musical instruments 
in all France. 

Those years were not easy ones. And 


the difficulty of her task was not 
lightened by much encouragement. In- 


ditferences and opposition were common, 
but only her husband gave her help and 
stimulus. Her friends felt that the 
dead past had nothing to offer the 
present and that she was engaged on a 
pedantic quest that would only mean 
failure. ‘They had heard old _harpsi- 
chords whose strings gave faint, buzzing 
sounds, and they said, “What can you 
do with that cage of mosquitoes?” 
What she could do became quickly 
apparent when she gave her -first con- 
Paris hailed her as a new star and 


cert. 
her fame spread to other cities of 
Europe. The Hochschuler of Berlin, 


one of the most famous musical con- 
servatories in the world, created a chair 
of ancient music especially for her. It 
was an extraordinary honor. They 
seldom went so far as to admit women 
to their faculty, and they had _ never 
before created a new department in 
order to take advantage of a woman’s 
scholarship. It was a testimony that the 
whole musical world recognized, and it 
made it possible for her to continue her 
work under ideal conditions. 

She and her husband had just estab- 
lished themselves in Berlin when the 
war broke out. Not even music could 
stand against its fury. Because Paris 
was their adopted city, they were re- 
garded as enemy aliens and put under 
guard for four long years. And just 
as it looked as though the armistice 
would bring relief her husband was 
killed in a street accident. 

The blow might have crushed a 
weaker woman. But Wanda Landowska 
has great courage, as well as_ great 
artistry. She went back to Paris as 
soon as it was possible and picked up 
the broken threads of her life. 

Since then she has toured most of the 
European countries with her harpsichords 
— it takes three of them to make sure 
that train service and baggage delay 
will not interfere with engagements— 
and everywhere she has made friends 
for herself, as well as for her lovely 
music. Here in America she has been 
the honored guest soloist with our fore- 
most orchestras, and her own concerts 
have been a series of triumphs. 

As a concert musician she is dis- 
tinguished by certain delightful char- 
acteristics. She never “plays down” to 
her audience. She assumes that they 
have come because they love the music 
she loves, and she plays to them as 
though they were her friends. ‘That 
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same simple sincerity extends to her 
stage appearance. She always wears 
gowns of the Empire type, high waisted 
and trained, beautiful in color and line 
and totally without ornament. When 
she moves across the stage and sits down 
at her harpsichord she creates a picture 
that prepares her audience for the music 
she is about to play. 

Her harpsichord is a very gallant in- 
strument of rare and unexpected beauty. 
It sings in clear tones and courtly 
whispers, and tells of the sighings and 
flutterings of lovely ladies and of the 
love songs of bewigged cavaliers. But 
the most surprising thing to one who 
has never heard it is its bravery, its pas- 
sion and its courage. It can tinkle and 
it can be sweet, but it can sound a note 
of strength as deep as an organ’s throat; 
it is high-spirited and reckless and 
greatly daring. Its moods are as varied 
as the stirring times in which it lived. 

Madame Landowska’s chief interest 
now is in teaching, in communicating 
her knowledge of musical history, of 
rare old compositions and of the correct 
interpretation of old masterpieces to 
young musicians. This spring she is 
teaching master classes at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia. 

Wherever she goes she works. Teach- 
ing, playing in concerts, delving into old 
manuscripts and transcribing old scores 
fill her summers, as well as her winters. 
She has recently bought a country house 
in the old village of Saint Leu La Foret, 
and there she is planning master classes 
for the summertime. Pupils from Spain, 
Italy, Belgium and America will go 
there to study with her, to take ad- 
vantage of her famous library of old 
music and to work under her inspiration. 


Emily Newell Blair 
(Continued from page 16) 


demand and her circle of interested 
readers constantly widening. 

One of my most cherished pictures 
comes to me of Emily Blair upon the 
occasion of a certain dinner party in 
Washington. She is very fond of pretty 
things (as every truly feminine woman 
is) and she was looking particularly 
lovely that night. The dinner was given 
in honor of a distinguished British prel- 
ate who had expressed a desire to meet 
“American politicians.” The hostess 
had accordingly produced a sample line 
of the extremes which the Capitol af- 
forded, including one of the leading 
irreconcilable Senators, and a_ well- 
known Member of Congress, who while 
enthusiastically pro-French is a Tory 
Republican. Of course shortly the con- 
versation turned into a debate on the 
League of Nations in which the Senator 
gave the pro-League British prelate an 
acute illustration of the sharpness of the 
Irreconcilable tongue. Mrs. Blair, 
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Quaker Bon Volant Curtains Give the Correct Feminine Touch! 
“Mee and decorators have conspired to Volant Curtains? The soft flounced border gives 
the desired touch of the feminine to the interior 


give the modern Home a dual nature—archi- 
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whose convictions on the League and 
whose devotion to the policies of Wood- 
row Wilson are well known, sat through 
a perfect cyclone of words with com- 
plete and unmoved gentleness. When 
she was directly attacked, she answered 
with directness, brevity and simplicity. 
But for several hours she was a picture 
of serenity. Not once did she raise her 
voice, not a trace of annoyance ruffled 
her brow. It was a magnificent illustra- 
tion of her self-control. It was an ob- 
ject lesson in breeding to which one 
might wish to lead every young woman 
in the land. 

It is pleasant to the rest of us te 
know, it is stimulating to all women to 
know, that Fate sometimes deals kindly 
with those who merit well. It is pleas- 
ant to know that a woman may have a 
happy home life, the understanding and 
sympathetic cooperation of a delightful 
husband, of promising children, may 
have her joy of the mind in books and 
in the writing of them and the broaden- 
ing experience of a political career. 
When a woman can accomplish all 
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of these things with no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, with no derogation from any im- 
mediate duty, she has achieved something 
that lies pretty close to the lines of 
greatness. Emily Blair has done, is 
doing, all three. 

Yet, as I said at the beginning, she 
manages to do them so gently, so unob- 
trusively, so even daintily, that it will 
be quite possible for her to slip into 
eternity without anyone’s stopping to 
count it all up. 


Westminster 
(Continued from page 14) 


cording to English habits, a body of 
custom is adding itself to the text of the 
law to give it substance. So far the 


magistrates and judges have seemed 


rather at sea, finding it difficult to get 
rid of the notion of the father’s right to 
the chief control, but there is a growing 
acceptance of the new idea, even in legal 
circles, while among the mothers, of 
course, there is rejoicing. —The Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Pensions act needs no 
elucidation from the courts. All it needs 
is sympathetic administration, and that 
it is getting, even though the depart- 
ment which carries it out is almost en- 
tirely staffed by men. 

This fact, which has called forth most 
active protests from the women’s so- 
cieties, is symptomatic of the position all 
through the civil service. It is true that 
Parliament hurriedly opened the doors 
to women just after the franchise was 
won and that, on paper, there do not 
seem to be many sex disabilities left in 
this direction. But in actual fact the 
service is so overcrowded with men 
awaiting promotion and ex-service men 
claiming employment that the women 
have been getting the thin end of the 
deal. However, the future is safe- 
guarded to some extent, for all fresh 
recruitment must be by open competitive 
examination, for which women are to 
sit on equal terms with men. The first 
of these examinations for the higher 
posts was held this last summer, and out 
of twenty-nine successful candidates 
three were women. When these three 
and their successors have been a few 
years in office the spirit of the service 
will change. Meanwhile the depart- 
ments have to submit themselves to 
ceaseless and detailed scrutiny from the 
women’s organizations. ‘There is one 
quite recent, and very interesting, de- 
velopment in civil service politics in the 
last few months, and that is that the 
whole of the organized men have come 
out solid for equal pay for men and 
women. ‘They have set up an active, 
indeed, an aggressive, committee; have 
begun lobbying in the House of Com- 
mons and agitating in the constituencies, 
and they do not mean to let the matter 
rest. They say quite frankly that they 
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are afraid of being undercut, and they 
are perfectly right. 

Although there is no immediate pros- 
pect of a change in the franchise law, 
the agitation has just begun again in 
earnest. Mr. Baldwin gave a promise 
the other day that he would introduce 
what is called “an agreed measure” be- 
fore his government came to an end, and 
now there are meetings and demonstra- 
tions and all the familiar performances 
to keep him up to it. The young 
women, and those who get shut off the 
register by the other property anomalies 
of the existing law, are very keen about 
the matter, and there is a great deal of 
body to the agitation. If he is wise, Mr. 
Baldwin will give in to it, and everyone 
seems to think he is wise. 

There is another campaign brewing 
up which the prime minister will pres- 
ently have to take care of, and that is 
the demand that Great Britain should 
adhere to the compulsory clause of the 
International Court of Justice. The 
movement of the United States in this 
direction puts a pressure on the British 
Government which will soon be irre- 
sistible. Meanwhile the very genuine 
objections which spring from the loose 
constitutional structure of the British 
Empire hold the field. But England 
will have to put her house in order in 
this respect, anyway, before long, and 
so everyone agrees. Meantime there are 
more peace movements, more arbitration 
meetings, more disarmament campaigns 
than ever before. And, although these 
do not get much support in the present 
House of Commons, they are making 
steady headway outside. 

To come from general considerations 
to personalities, it is worth noting that 
the women M. P.’s are fully holding 
their own. Miss Ellen Wilkinson, who 
used to be a suffrage organizer in the 
old days, and who is now a trade union 
secretary, has made a distinct mark in 
the House, and Lady Astor always keeps 
her end up. The Duchess of Atholl, 
who used to be an active anti-suffragist, 
is now a junior minister, being parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation and sitting on the Conservative 
front bench. She has to face a terrific 
storm nowadays, for the economy pro- 
posals of her chief, Lord Eustace Percy, 
are frightfully unpopular. But, as far 
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as she herself goes, she wins golden 
opinions on all sides. As one of the 
British delegates to the League of Na- 
tions Assembly last September she was 
most useful, and if they called her, in- 
stead of the Duchess of Atholl, the 
“Duchess of Notatall,” that was not 
because of herself, but because of the 
instructions she had from the Govern- 
ment. Taking it all ’round, indeed, the 
women who are figures in public life in 
England are approved of. Only there 
is still need for a good many more. 


The Middle-aged Woman 
(Continued from page 11) 


siderable number of them have women’s 
departments headed by women; cer- 
tainly no flappers are seen sitting behind 
the impressive desks in banking houses. 
What depositors would take instructions 
in the cutting of coupons from one who 
did not at least look as if she knew all 
about banking?” 

It is when a woman enters directly 
into a man’s sphere that the signs of 
approaching winter are a detriment. The 
young business executive, and perhaps 
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the older one, too, likes to be sur- 
rounded by thoroughly up-to-date 
bobbed-haired misses. ‘Don’t you 


understand I must create an atmos- 
phere?” is their favorite excuse. ‘“‘When 
an out-of-town fellow comes to call on 
me he’s got to see a snappy little girl 
in my office, one who can entertain him 
if he has to wait. If a dull old party 
is sitting outside he'll just fade away. 
You’ve got to have class.” 

It is after her whitening coils have 
encountered the frosty stare of a few 
such atmosphere seekers that a woman 
often resorts to the dye pots of the 
coiffeur. And she is right, for men can 
rarely tell the red-gold of nature from 
that of henna. Even so, a woman of 
middle years can not look like a flapper, 
but she can sometimes keep within the 
office employable range for a longer 
time. 

The opinion of the office employer is 
voiced in the Sunday newspaper adver- 
tisements; rarely, if ever, does he insert 
a notice that he wants a file clerk, a 
typist or a comptometer operator over 
twenty-five. Even as supervisors of 
clerical staffs I found they were not 
considered a success—the flapper prefers 
to be under the jurisdiction of a man. 

“The clerical field is practically closed 
to the older woman,” is the dictum of 
the employment agent wherever one 
asks. “That is the girl’s domain. She 
has quick fingers and an alert mind.” 

“But there are older women who can 
type exceedingly well,” one protests, 
only to be told that they are in the 
minority and that it is almost impossible 
to combine them with a crowd of 
youngsters. ‘They just don’t fit in with 
the bunch.”” More than one agent who 
has ventured to send a woman of middle 
years to an employer has been advised 
that said employer is not running an 
“old ladies’ home.” Men often prefer 
personality to experience, and find it 
easier, so they say, to suit the young 
and flexible mind to their way of doing 
than to divert the set mental processes 
into a new channel. 

Beyond all doubt, too, in this and 
other lines, the middle-aged’ woman is 
up against man’s love of beauty. That 
is her age-old battle in and out of the 
business world, so why should she won- 
der when she inadvertently learns that 
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some employer who rejected her asked 
for a girl with pretty ankles? 

Part of all that may be prejudice. 
Part may be the obstacles which the 
older woman puts in her own path— 
considering now just the average run, 
not the exception. Rather harsh terms 
are sometimes applied to her by both 
employer and agent—often enough, at 
any rate, that a warning might well be 
given. ‘‘Self-opinionated,” ‘“‘obstinate”’ 
and “aggressive” are some of the 
epithets used ts describe her. She has 
a preconceived idea of her own worth. 
Forgetting that it is the place of her 
“boss” to dictate, she likes to do it her- 
self. If she has been previously em- 
ployed she does not hesitate to lay down 
the law about how she did things in her 
last place. She becomes set in her ways 
and is not receptive to new ideas. Even 
a woman who had grown to middle 
years herself in a clerical post, in charge 
of other women, reluctantly bore testi- 
mony that this had often been her 
observation. 

More than the young girl, the middle- 
aged job hunter has, in general, to prove 
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her worth. Frequently she will have to 
accept a position which she does not 
deem worthy of her abilities and which 
pays far less than she had hoped to re- 
ceive, but she takes it to seize oppor- 
tunities that may open once she is inside 
a concern. Her _ intuition, initiative, 
ripened judgment may prove of great 
worth to her employer, and many posi- 
tions not in the scheme of office 
management are created for such as she. 
Conversation with a number of women 
now holding executice offices reveals 
that they began as floor clerks in hotels. 

Every older woman entering into 
business has got to take stock of herself 
if she wants to get ahead. She must 
pocket her pride, say the wise ones. She 
must strip herself of the things she 
thinks she is; fearlessly she must take 
cognizance of what she has to offer busi- 
ness. Perhaps it will not be easy for 
her to start far down the line, but her 
main object must be to get a foothold. 
Once she has learned what is expected 
of her she has but to offer it, if it is 
hers. 

“Do it with training,” is the slogan 
of a well-known authority on industrial 
management. ‘You must have some- 
thing to sell. The inexperienced middle- 
aged woman can get training as well as 
the girl. Let her go to any business 
school. At least, when she asks for 
work, she will not have to answer to 


‘What do you want?’ ‘I 
And to: ‘What can you 


x’? 


the question: 
don’t know.’ 
do?’ ‘I don’t know. 

It must not be supposed that the 
placing of the middle-aged woman is 
easy, either for the woman or the agent. 
Talk to 4n average woman about her 
first efforts to break in and you hear 
a tragic story of rapid ascents and 
equally rapid descents to and from the 
upper regions of skyscrapers, and vain 
conversations with employers and em- 
ployment managers, whose part of the 
dialogue turns into a refrain beating 
tirelessly on her weary brain: “Sorry, 
nothing doing today. The job has been 
filled.” 

Sifted down to its fundamentals, the 
problem is one of supply and demand. 
For the vast majority of employee posi- 
tions in business it is the girl who is in 
demand. A fair number of these stay 
at their work until the snowfall of years 
lights upon their heads. Many an em- 
ployer feels that he is doing his share 
for older years by keeping on those who 
have been faithful to him. When there 
is room on top he believes that it should 
be filled by those who have risen from 
the bottom, and makes way in the open- 
ing positions for the new young blood, 
of which all business is in need. It is 
the eternal cycle of life. Yet, though 
the demand for the middle-aged woman 
is still less than the supply, the “new” 
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middle-aged woman is slowly and surely 
wearing down the resistance of conven- 
tion and prejudice. A spirit of recogni- 
tion is creeping into the world of affairs 
that maturity has its place in that vast 
beehive of human activity called 
business. 


Home-Making 


(Continued from page 21) 


to be that the husband worked outside 
and the wife indoors. But now, through 
changing circumstances and economic 
pressure, both husband and wife work 
outside the home and inside it. She helps 
provide the money to run it. It is only 
fair that he should help with the actual 
housework. 

But even with the best will in the 
world the hard fact was that many times 
neither young husband nor wife had the 
expert knowledge it takes to run both a 
home and a job. That is where the 
school stepped in with its newest plan. 
It had night courses for young working 
wives which taught them the latest 
methods of cooking and managing eff- 
ciently, and the use of that minute- 
saving miracle, the time schedule. But 
while the wives were learning, their boy- 
ish husbands, who had left them wist- 
fully at the school door, were faced with 
two hours of idleness until classes should 
be over. 

So last year the school started a course 
for husbands. ‘They called it a Host's 
Course, and they taught proper ways of 
receiving and entertaining guests at 
dinner, how to serve, how to manage 
reluctant roast birds, and the proper 
tactics with a leg of lamb. Many other 
bits of useful knowledge were slipped 
into the course, and it was not long be- 
fore the men who had come shyly were 
bragging about their new accomplish- 
ments, and the wives were prouder of 
their husbands’ prowess than of their 
own. 

The Host’s Course has awakened such 
interest and enthusiasm that one almost 
forgets the other work, yet it goes 
quietly on its efficient way. A full course 
either in home-making or institutional 
management takes a year of a student’s 
entire time, but one can go for a single 
set of lectures and practice in cooking 
or sewing, or caring for babies, or trim- 
ming a hat or making timbales. 

Full-time studenis of home-making 


must live four weeks in the school’s prac-’ 


tice apartment, taking their turn at the 
various tasks of work and management, 
from dishwashing to entertaining. They 
must run it with a budget, pay its bills 
and make its repairs, and treat it as any 
self-respecting home should be treated. It 
is a delightful, sunny place, charmingly 
furnished. and equipped with the latest 
inventions in labor-saving devices. 

For this is a strictly modern school. 
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It believes in saving labor, and it believes 
in that sometimes absent and sometimes 
abused factor, leisure. 

“Of course, leisure,’”,—Miss Kemp said 
it so emphatically that generations of 
work-driven housewives should have 
turned over in their graves. “Leisure 
should be part of every housewife’s pro- 
gram. But the chances are that if she 
does her own work and has a family of 
any size, she will have great difficulty in 
planning that program so as to gather 
together enough leisure to do her any 


good. She'll have spare moments, but 
those are just tantalizing breathing 
spaces. 


“The trouble is that in spite of years 
of contrary experience, we still believe 
that marriage confers on a woman some 
magic formula by which she becomes an 
expert housewife no matter what she has 
done previously. It never has been so, 
and it isn’t so today. Women need 
training for homemaking just as they 
need training when they go into busi- 
ness. It is training that makes them able 
to run the domestic machinery smoothly, 
and to have leisure without shirking 
their home duties.” 

There are eight hundred pupils who 
go to classes every day in this unusual 
school. There will be eight hundred 
homes, in and around Chicago, which 
will run a bit more smoothly, a bit more 
healthily, a bit more economically, for 
its teaching. 


With Our Readers 


Far more than local significance is involved 
in the controversy about whick Miss Black- 
weli writes. Women doctors of the country 
are deeply interested. 


A SERIOUS misfortune is impending in 
New York City—the loss of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and _ Children. 

This hospital was founded by the Doctors 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell and Dr. Marie 
Zakrzewska in 1857, to give women physi- 
cians the opportunities for hospital training 
which were (and still are) denied them in 
most other hospitals. 

To make a competent physician it is impor- 
tant that the theoretical instruction afforded 
by medical schools should be followed by a 
term of practical service in a_ hospital. 
Women are allowed to serve in only a few 
hospital positions in New York and these gen- 
erally minor ones; so that the need for the 
New York Infirmary is almost as great as 
when it was founded. In addition, it serves 
a populous and needy district, and it has 
been for sixty-nine years the only place in 
New York City, except one small homeopathic 
hospital which has gone out of existence, 
where poor women can be sure to be attended 
by physicians of their own sex. It has given 
hospital training to hundreds of women doc- 
tors, benefiting not only them but all their 
future patients. It is a unique institution, and 
renders a unique service. 

The Infirmary has always had difficulty in 
meeting its expenses, and the deficit has al- 
ways had to be made up in various ways, but 
means have always been found to do it. 

To avoid the need of continuing this, it is 
proposed to sell the plant of the New York 
Infirmary at Fifteenth Street and Stuyvesant 
Square, and turn the money over to the Pres- 


byterian Hospital, with a stipulation that 
five per cent of the positions in the hospital 
shall be held by women. 

This would be a 95 per cent abandonment 
of the purpose for which the New York In- 
firmary was founded and for which its vari- 
ous endowments have been given. There are 
now forty-two women physicians connected 
with the Infirmary. Under the new arrange- 
ment there would be a mere handful, and 
those probably in the minor positions. It 
would no longer be a hospital for women. 

Four of the fifty-seven hospitals in Greater 
New York have formed a merger, and are 
beginning to build a new “medical center.” 
The proposal to merge (it might more proper- 
ly be said to submerge) the Infirmary with 
the Presbyterian Hospital is now being in- 
formally considered by the trustees of the In- 
firmary, and a vote will be taken soon. 

The Women’s Medical Association of New 
York City (Incorp.) has passed a unanimous 
resolution of protest, and the women physi- 
cians are much stirred over the matter. 

The legality of the proposed action is seri- 
ously in doubt. Some distinguished lawyers 
have given their unofficial opinion that it is a 
breach of trust and contrary to law to divert 
the funds given to promote the medical edu- 
cation of women to so different a purpose. 
Whether it is illegal or not, it is clearly un- 
ethical, unless it is impossible to find the 
money to carry on the Infirmary on its original 
basis. Since money for this purpose was 
raised all through the days of the extreme 
unpopularity of women doctors, and through 
repeated seasons of general money stringency, 
it should be possible to raise it now, when 
money is plentiful and women doctors have 
been accepted by the public. 

Atice STONE BLACKWELL. 
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“Off with their heads!” cry the unthinking 
nowadays as a new crime wave sets timid folk 
peering under the bed for a gunman. 
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By Karl A. Menninger, M.D. 
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continue to be as inadequate as if doctors prescribed 
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thinkers, 
there is a crime wave—outside of the news- 
The matter is thoroughly threshed out 
in the March Survey Graphic with articles by 
men competent to write on both the theory and 
the practice of dealing with the Jesse Jameses 
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AND GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 











Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 














EARN MONEY Start a candy 


business. You can 

AT HOME asily build up a profit- 

able business at home. 

We tell you how and teach you to make all 

kinds of candies—hand dipped chocolates, 

hard candies, French Nougat, Caramels, etc. 

Complete course, resident or correspondence, 

under personal direction of Elinor G. Hanna. 
Write for Booklet W. C. 4. 

THE CANDY INSTITUTE, 60 W. 50 St. N.Y. 








Please doen't throw away the broken pieces, 
them together with _ - 


coy \ 


4 TRADE MARK 














When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the WoMan 


The following letter is in comment on Mrs. 
Pratt’s “Plea for Party Partisanship” in the 
March Citizen. The writer is herself a party 
woman, and Citizen readers will remember 
her as Democratic, Progressive and Labor can- 
didate for Congress in 1924. 


T O consider politics a sport instead of seri- 
ous business that involves the prosperity, 
happiness and moral health of the community 
is fundamentally wrong. To have a strong 
organization devoted to carrying out prin- 
ciples is everlastingly right, to join such an 
organization, work loyally with it so long 
as it serves these principles and to work dis- 
interestedly against it when it deserts them, 
does not accord with the sporting viewpoint 
but accords with the only viewpoint that will 
exalt a nation; and it is to the credit of the 
United States that because the parties’ appeal 
is simply the sporting one for meaningless 
victory, a majority of the voters scorn the 
game and stay out of the contest. This is 
the much discussed stay-at-home vote. 

At Constantinople when the Byzantine Em- 
pire was dying, the sport idea in_ politics 
reached its height. The populace divided 
between partisans of the green and the blue 
clad chariot riders, and fought and even 
killed in their partisanship. | Somewhat 
earlier at Rome, Juvenal, after he had con- 
trasted the high ideals (supposedly perhaps) 
of the old Romans, and the great things they 
strove for, spoke of the interest of his con- 
temporaries in the victories of the games 
solely, “nunc panem et circenses.” Strange, 
eighteen hundred years after the “hominum 
nefandum” who justified the ways of the great 
satirist’s fellow citizens that cynic should ap- 
pear again and be a woman. 

Jessig L, COLLET. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Comments—both ways—on Mrs. Catt’s 
article on “The Communist Problem” continue 
to come. Here is one: 


T= January article on Communism by 
Mrs. Catt is timely and _ stabilizing, 
when an unintelligent and partisan sympathy 
has done as much to perpetuate the Criminal 
Syndicalism Law, as the overt and deliber- 
ate violation of the act on the part of those 
who were strong on defiance of it but not 
strong enough to accept the established pen- 
alty for so doing. Moreover, the emphasis 
on Miss Whitney’s superior advantages and 
prestige was used by the advocates of the 
law as the best of reasons why she alone 
should be pardoned, because if she were im- 
prisoned the law was sure to be repealed 
through the efforts of her friends. If going 
to prison would repeal that law so that some 
saner protective legislation might be substi- 
tuted therefor, who, believing in the sacred 
right of freedom of thought and speech, 
would not be willing to make so small a 
sacrifice for so great and splendid a cause? 
The opportunit: furnished Miss Whitney to 
do something nobler than defy the law—to 
destroy it—is one which one would naturally 
expect a devotee of free speech to take ad- 
vantage of, gladly and at once, thereby re- 
leasing all other such prisoners, present and 
to come. 

At the same time, the safety of a govern- 
ment must not be wholly ignored when ab- 
stract rights fail to include practical rights 
such as preservation of national safety. It 
is only necessary to hear intellectuals of a 
certain defiant temperament proclaim that 
the destruction of the government is the only 
way to save humanity, to realize that cruder 
minds take up the work of destruction. In 
fact, as a result of the verbal wrecking of 
the government by these others, who hon- 
estly believe what they declaim so vocifer- 
ously, the harmfulness in these instances is 
insidious and powerful, especially when 
driven underground by the ignominious fear 
of consequences. m HH. 

California. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


USPICIONS have been enter- 
tained that spring is here. * ¥#* * 
We are feeling cautious. * #* * We 
have faintly felt it, but so far we 
personally have seen no signs out- 
side of the shop windows, blooming 
in all the shades on which coal dust 
is most conspicuous. * * * But we 
have heard rumors of bulbs with 
north-bound little shoots, and from 
distant parts tales of violets and daf- 
fodils. * # * And then of course 
there is the calendar. * * * But 
therein lies an unhappy thought, for 
the calendar is concentrated on 
pointing out the day when our Be- 
loved Associate will leave us for 
Texas and Marriage. ¥* * * We have 
half a notion to devote all the rest 
of this column to black, black leads 
% % % only that wouldn't look like 
Wishes for Happiness. # #* *#* We 
could fill it instead with the names 
of young women who have, more 
or less flatteringly, desired her post. 
%* %* % We hasten to add that before 
this reaches your eyes we shall have 
performed the difficult feat of de- 
cision, and no more need apply. 
% & % The editorial bee certainly 
does buzz busily in many a bonnet. 
* * # As for marriages, we call 
your attention (without permission) 
to the new signature ar the head of 
the Woman Voter pages. * # # 
We're ever so glad the offer of those 
Swiss watchmakers to give the God- 
dess of Liberty a wrist watch failed. 
%” * % Our reason is not the same 
as those of other commenters. * # 
It is true the thing would be hard 
to stop, and we should be sorry to 
see the Goddess bobbed and short- 
skirted . but, we being an 
“altaphobe,” we should shudder 
weekly at thought of the man whose 
job it would be to wind that watch. 
% % % Speaking of jobs and wages, 
there was the colored man who was 
offered fifty cents an hour for work. 
He declined—*Yo’ see, boss, sittin’ 
down’'s worth more to me than that.” 
% % % Grievously different was the 
industry of the small boy who, with 
a team of horses, hauled automobiles 
out of a mudhole. One stalled driv- 
er, after paying the three dollars 
charge, asked, “Do you pull out 
many cars here?’’ “About twelve 
a day on the average,” replied the 
boy. * * * “Do you work nights 
too?” inquired the tourist. “Yes, | 
haul water for the mudhole.” * # # 
General Dawes is applying another 
rule to senators—they must face 
the chair. As they often want to 
sass men behind them, this promises 
to be a great exerciser for senato- 
rial necks. * *# * This is a new 
world, isn't it, wherein a Turkish 
woman, in a European hat, has her 
shoes shined in the streets of Con- 
stantinople? * * # What Turkish 
grandmothers must think! * #* * 
The helpless-young-wife jape is just 
about out of style, but the Boston 
Transcript has one with modern elec- 
tric fixtures. This young bride tele- 
phoned her husband to come home. 
“Oh, John dear, I've mixed the 
plugs somehow. The radio is all 
covered with frost and the electric 
icebox is singing ‘Way Out West in 
Kansas.’ "’ * * % Oh yes, now we 
know it's spring. * * * The circus 


is coming! 
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This i 
publish in successive numbers. 


A New Program Series 
Program No. 1 


Property Laws for Women 


The laws conceming the ownership of property are different in each state. 
To insure correct answers to the following questions it will be necessary to 
consult a lawyer or, better still, have one or more lawyers, preferably women, 
as speakers on a theme covering these questions: 


1—Unmarried 


Does the right of an unmarried woman to own property differ from that of a man? If 
so, in what way? Can her father or anyone else lay claim to her earnings? 


2—Married 


When a woman marries does she continue to own her property or does her husband, on 
marriage, acquire an interest in it and to what extent? Does a woman, on marriage, 
acquire an interest in her husband’s property and to what extent? Is property, real or 
personal, which is acquired by a man after marriage, joint property; is it divided between 
them, or does it belong to him alone? How about property acquired after marriage by 
a woman? Is it joint; is it divided between them; does it belong to her, or does it 
belong to her husband? Can a woman make a contract without her husband’s consent ? 


3—The Home 


Has the married woman any legal ownership in her home or in any of its furnishings? 
If either has been bought with her money, does she have to prove ownership? Can her 
husband sell either without her consent ? 


4—Earnings 
Has a married woman the right to her own earnings or has her husband a claim to them? 
If she works for her husband in his business, can she collect from him? Has she the 
right to her own services inside the home or does he control them and can he collect for 
them? Has she any legal claim on any part of her husband’s earnings or is she dependent 


on what he chooses to give her? 


5.—Debts 


Is a married woman liable for her personal debts or is the husband liable? Can she 
herself be sued? Is she liable for any debts he may contract? 


6—Debate 


Shall husband and wife own property in common? (If possible have two women lawyers 
debate this subject. There are Community Property Laws in eight states; for example, in 


California. ) 
REFERENCES— 
Legal and Political Status of Women in the United States, 
By Jennie L. Wilson - - - - - Price, $3.50 
Economic Status of a Wife Working at Son, 
By Catherine Waugh McCulloch - - - - Price, .05 


The Legal Status of Women in the Forty-eight States, 
By Esther A. Dunshee and Elizabeth Perry - - - - Price, .75 


is the first of a series of programs arranged for the use of women’s organizations which the CITIZEN will 


The subject of the next one will be INHERITANCE LAWS FOR WOMEN. 


For books and pamphlets write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 171 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 
Arcade (Main & Market) 

Se. N. Pearl) 


Co. 


(nr. Shelburne) 
Co. 


Co. 
Shoe Co. 


Butler Bidg.) 


Meyer 


Shoe Co. 
(at Elizabeth St.) 


‘0. 
(near Ist Ave., W.) 
St. 


State St. 
Bootery 
St. (near Main) 

, 342 Main St. 


4 (at King) 
Sts. 


City Hall) 
W. Main 
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(opp. Regent Theatre) 

(Lehmann Bidg.) 
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St. 
Co. 

St. 


Co. 
St. 


29 So. Sth St. 


—~ fh St. (at Ave.) 

Mo.— 7th Bidg.) 

516 . 0.) 
E. 


to 


Scranton—Lewis & 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreve oy Shoe Co. 

ioux City—The Peiletier Co. 

‘h Bend—Elisworth Store 

jpokane—The Crescent 
Spri id, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 

tamford, Sant, ae & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma-750 St. Helens Ave. 
‘oledo—t lie & Koch Co. 


07 — : “ry — y > 
roronto—7 Queen St. it (at Yonge’ 
renton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 





‘ancouver—Huds6n's Bay 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wa -Hi Co. 


Whee! ing, TR Taylor Co. 
i 
Wichita Falle—Sanderford Booterie 
john B, Irvin 
wungeiatet Beco 
json" 
. C. Macinnee Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B, McManus Co. 
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“Now I can laugh when I see a weigh- 
ing machine, for I never expect to have 
a dumpy figure again. No more counting 
calories or hunting for clothes that hide 
the pounds. Walking keeps meslim. You 
see I wear shoes that make walking a plea- 
sure, nice looking shoes, too—don’t you 
think? They're called Cantilever Shoes”’. 

Do you dislike walking? Then just try 
this. Slip your feet into a pair of flexible 
Cantilever Shoes, open the front door, 
take a deep breath and swing down the 
street briskly. In less than a hundred 
yards you will realize that you are wear- 
ing unusually comfortable and helpful 
shoes. Your feet are supported bouyantly, 
yet they are free. Your step is springier, 
easier, more tireless. Each step seems to 
invite you to take another. 

The Cantilever Shoe encourages you 
to enjoy the natural exercise of walking, 
because it is natural itself. It is light- 
weight and flexible from toe to heel, like 
the foot, and is modeled along the nor- 
mal lines of the foot. “A delightfully 
comfortable shoe’, you will say, when 
you feel how smoothly it fits from its 
trimly rounded toeto its snug fitting heel. 





The “sprung-up”’, flexible arch of the shoe 
gives you gentle, springy arch support 
without restricting the natural exercise 
of the muscles upon which arch strength 
depends. 

This spring would be a fine time to 
learn the joy of walking in comfortable 
Cantilever Shoes. The new Cantilevers 
for spring and summer are better looking 
than ever beforeand are being shown in 
greater variety. Nicely tailored oxfords, 
in beautiful leathers, and tastefully de- 
signed pumps to harmonize attractively 
with your spring costume. 

Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to 
coast and are within shopping distance of 
practically all readers oe this magazine. 
At the left is a partial list of Cantilever 
stores. If none of these is near you, 
write the Cantilever Corporation, 426 
Willoughby Ave., Brook- —__———_, 
lyn, N. Y., and they +” 
send you the -?" 55 or a 
conveniently iocated Canti- 
lever store and an interest- 
ing new booklet, showing 
actual photographs of the 
latest Cantilever models. 





antilever 
Shoe 


Supports the arch, with flexibility 


When writing to the Cantilever Corporation, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 








